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LUCK PAYS OFF... SOMETIMES 


Smart feed mixers don't depend on 
luck for mixing quality feeds econom- 
ically. They have learned to count on 
Vitadine to efficiently fortify their feeds with vitamins, minerals and proteins. In today's 
scarcity market, mixers rely on Vitadine more than ever, because they know it is a product 
built on scientific research which shows steady profitable results for them. Feeders, too, realize 


that feeds mixed with Vitadine pay off in healthy, well-developed livestock and poultry. 


BLATCHFORD’S 
NUTRI-TABS 


Farmers cen prevent and con- 
trol nutritional calf scours by 
feeding new born calves one 
Nutri-Tab a day during the first 
month. Nutri-Tabs made ac- 
¥ cording to Univ. of Wisconsin 
Formula, provide necessary ad- 
ditional vitamins. A profit 
builder for you . . . and your 
customers. 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


VF} tO ras WAUKEGAN | 


RIGHT 


In Construction In Performance 


RIGHT 
In Value 


STRONG - SCOTT 
Feeder, Scalper 
and Magnetic Separator 


Is more than a feeder. It keeps trouble and danger 
out of the grinding chamber. Assures an even and steady 
flow to the grinding chamber, thus improving grinder 
operation. Over 700 in use. Get full details. 


STRONG - SCOTT 
Triple Action Dry Feed Mixer 


This complete one-man unit mixes perfectly and 
economically. Built to last. Requires only 5 h.p. to run a 
one ton mixer. Its efficiency is becoming a by-word in 
the industry. Profit by the experience of others. Get 
particulars before you buy any mixer. 


STRONG- SCOTT 
Pivoted Motor Base Head Drive 


Over 3500 in use. Delivers the greatest possible per- 
centage of power from motor to headshaft. Arrowed 


V-Belt Drive illustration shows a few of the many desirable features. 

— Send for complete details and you will make your next 
chenaed | head drive a Strong-Scott. 
quickly an 

cor motor 

_Pivoted | SPOUTING — All Kinds; 

Automatic keeps proper BELTING — All Kinds; 


vit” ELEVATOR HEADS and BOOTS — 


Wood, Iron or Steel 


FRED H. CHASE, wis, | Jor Every Mill. Elevator 


Box 126, Telephone 698 
MINNEAPOLIS 


J. H. HARDERS, WINONA, MINN. The Strong-Scott Co. 
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E. R. Squibb & Sons 
VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OIL 
400 D—1000 A units 


D-SEC 
Vitamin D in dry powder form 
900,000 D units per Ib. 
DICOCE 
for Cecal Coccidiosis control 


California Packing Corp. 


BIOTOL 
FORTIFIED SARDINE OILS 
SPECIAL: 400 D, 1000 A units 
EXTRA: 400 D, 2000 A units 
SUPER: 400 D, 3000 A units 
Also Available in 
#800/2000 and 800/4000 oils 


General Mills, Inc. 
ARPRO WHEAT GERM OIL 


The Barrett Division 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


NIACIN 
(Nicotinic Acid) 


CarO-Green Inc. 


FINER ALFALFA 
“‘High in Carotene’ 


W orld Products Corp. 
PROT-A—Vitamin A in powder form 
1,362,000 A units per Ib. 
PROT-D—Vitamin De in powder form 
6,000,000 D» units per Ib. 
(for four-footed animals) 


NCREASING your feed sales, these past few years, has not been a problem. 
The demand has been greater than the supply. Getting quality feed 
ingredients in volume, however, has been a problem, and a big one. 


Today we are moving closer to a buyer’s market. Feed manufacturers 
and mixers who have built soundly—-who have bought top quality 
ingredients for their feeds—will reap the reward in feed sales. 


Atkins & Durbrow has never altered its policy of selling only tried and 
proved products of top quality, even if they couldn’t get all they needed. 
It was more important to hold your confidence than to make money. 


Feed manufacturers who are proud of their feed formulas and who want 
guaranteed quality in the ingredients they buy, turn to Atkins & Durbrow 
for their vitamin requirements. They know this is a sound basis on which 
to build their feed sales. They know that through Atkins & Durbrow 
they can secure the products of six great vitamin companies. You can 
depend on the quality of their products. 


Atkins & Durbrow’s distributing service will also be of great help to you 
in the selling days ahead. Sales representatives operate from 11 strategicall) 
located cities east cf the Rockies. Warehouse stocks are maintained ir 
14 cities. Atkins & Durbrow service is prompt and efficient at all times 


When the Atkins & Durbrow field man calls on you, let him tell vou 
how you can step up your feed sales by buying many of your vitamin 
requirements from one source. It will be well worth your while to hear 
his story. 


ATKINS « DURBROW, Inc. 


165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY OMAHA DETROIT BOSTON 
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You can’t see STAMINA in motor oil 


f You must depend on its maker for Value 


\ 


FARALLONE is a DEPENDABLE source of 
A & D Vitamins in feeding oil or Vitamin D in dry form 


[very day, more and more feed manufacturers are finding 
that Farallone products are dependable—that when they buy 
from Farallone they get what they order. Promptly, too, for 
Farallone distributors are strategically located throughout the 
country for quick dependable service. For Vitamins A and D 
get in touch with Farallone or one of its distributors. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


BRADLEY & BAKER, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. + St. Louis, Mo. * Baltimore, Md. « Jacksonville, Fla. 


EELSINGH & LUGTIGHEID WAYNE FISH & COMPANY TAYLOR- WALCOTT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. 236 Ritch Street 
Cleveland, Ohio SNOW & COMPANY San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


FARALLONE PACKING COMPANY 
Division of The Borden Company 
4635 East 12th St. Oakland 1, California 
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Guide BETTER and 
SAFER SHIPPING! 


If you want to protect your product against § Here’s a handy and authoritative guide to 


Change in Moisture Content ¢ Sifting better shipping through the use of Bemis 
Undesirable Odors ¢ Loss of Aroma Waterproof Paperlined Textile Bags... 
Contamination ¢ Insect Infestation 


Free Copy of the New for shipping a multitude of products. You'll 


convenient, inexpensive, flexible containers 


SEVEN FACTS be interested in this brand new book. Send 


About Low-Cost Protective Packaging for your copy! 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
111-O North Fourth St., St. Louis 2, Missouri a 
Gentlemen: Please send a copy of your new guide to : 
better, safer shipping: “SEVEN FACTS ABOUT LOW- H 
COST PROTECTIVE PACKAGING.” 3 

2 
Name 2 
Firm 
Product. 
Address 5 
City State 
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4a make a4DOUBLE GUARANTEE 


WHEN FORMULAS and ingredients are 
tested and proved by the Hubbard Milling 
Company—an organization with sixty-eight 
years of manufacturing experience... 

WHEN YOUR OWN BRAND of feeds is a 
blend of locally raised grains and Hubbard’s 
Sunshine Concentrate... 

THEN YOU HAVE a combination that “goes 
together” to make a double guarantee—a way 
of feeding that produces profitable results 
for dealer and feeder. 


The HUBBARD SUNSHINE Way: Using 
local grains and Hubbard’s Sunshine Concen- 
trate, manufacturer-dealers make their own 
complete feeds for poultry and livestock. 
The feeder is provided with feeds that con- 
tain balanced proportions of proteins, vita- 
mins and minerals—at a substantial saving in 
grain-handling and hauling costs. 


Hubbar 


EASTERN BRANCH 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PAs 
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Cash in on HUDSON 


The “Diamond-H” on Hudson Equipment 
is the mark of widespread acceptance— 
the mark of the brand favorably known 
to most of your customers—accepted by 
them as the best value in the field. 


Cash in on HUDSON 
Wilti-million AAduertising 


Better Homes & Gardens 


Thirteen leading national magazines 
—13 leading regional magazines— 
carry 71/4 million HUDSON messages 
a month—90 million for the current 
campaign selling your best prospects. 


Baste Tuuentory Plan 


The soundest dealer plan in years— 
basic inventories of product lines tha’ 
eliminate “lazy” investment dollars— 
cut losses on slow movers—assur: 
fast, profitable turnover. 


Be the dealer in your community who makes the extra profits assured by sound planning. Be the d: «ler 
who sells equipment of proved acceptance, backed by aggressive, sales-making promotion. Select the 
HUDSON line for steady sales and bigger profits—now and for the LONG PULL. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 589 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illi ois 


Branches in Principal Cities in the United States. 


<HUDSON> 


Tested and Proved 
SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS 
HAY TOOLS AND BARN EQUIPMENT 
LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 
FARM VENTILATION EQUIPMENT 
POULTRY EQUIPMENT 
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IMES HAVE CHANGED... We are living in an age of wonders. During the 

war, research has uncovered ways of doing more, faster, and with less 
labor, less expense, less uncertainty. 

The farmer, the feeder, the breeder, and the feed dealer can all take 
advantage of this knowledge. They need not envy the success of a com- 
petitor, for all that’s known about animal nutrition is his for the asking. 


The vitamins, the minerals, the amino acids— 
the foods that provide for strong bones and sturdy 
\\\ \ | if bodies he can have without delay. 
Calf Manna does things. It opens people’s eyes 
to possibilities. It can make the dealer who handles 
DB it, and understands it, and recommends it, a sort of 
hero in his community. 


All this is clearly explained in the Calf Manna 


Encyclopedia, fully illustrated and filled with the 


feeders’ own stories of what it has actually accom- 
plished. 


The Calf Manna representative in your commu- 
nity has a copy and will gladly go over it with you. 


Write us today...address: 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY CALF MANNA DEPT. 22-E 
Dept. 22-W, 1060 Stuart Bidg. Carnation Bidg. 
Seattle 1, Wash. Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of... 
Wheat @nan 
Wheat Middlings 
Rye Middlings 
Malt Spnouta 
Liraud Meat 
Soybean Meal 


GRAIN AND STOCK EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


rr. 


. HOWES CO., INC., Silver Creek, N. “i 


‘Even— Mix’ 


America’s Most Famous Feed Mixer 


perfect mixing 


Fast, simple, safe — every mix a true-to-formula 
blend, obtained at the greatest capacity to the 
smallest cost for power, labor's attention and yecr 
‘round up-keep . - America’s bestbuilt Mixer — 
in use in today’s ‘most modern mills ... Made in 
many sizes — a capacity to suit every mill. 


Ask for Catalog B-165 


Call on DAY for All 
Sheet Metal Work 


DAY has complete facilities, most modern 
equipment and long engineering experi- 
ence for efficient and economical pro- 
duction of Dust Control Systems, Dual- 
Clone Dust Collectors, Bins, Hoppers, 
Tanks, Metal Spouting, Leg Boots, Heads 
and Casings, Exhaust Fans and other 
equipment. 


WRITE US ABOUT YOUR NEEDS 


3 PLANTS for SERVICE and SAVINGS to YOU 


in MINNESOTA — Home Office and Plant 
818 THIRD AVENUE N. E., MINNEAPOLIS 13 


In MISSOURI— 1820 Harrison St., Kansas City 8 
In CANADA—Ft. William, Ont., P. O. Box 70 


eat less 


IS WHAT WASHINGTON ASKS—AND THAT GOES FOR 
THE FARMERS COWS, CHICKENS, AND HOGS TOO. 


_ SEND YOUR TRUCK IN TO PICK UP AN ASSORTED 


LOAD. WE'LL ALWAYS GIVE YOU A LITTLE PROTEIN. 


LIMITED AMOUNTS LINSEED OILMEAL, SOY- 
BEAN OILMEAL, DISTILLERS SOLUBLES, BUTTER- 
MILK POWDER, CONDENSED BUTTERMILK, RE- 
GROUND OATFEED, ROLLED OATS, SCRATCH 
FEED, JUMBO PEANUT MEAL, RYE MIDDS, 
MALT SPROUTS, BEET PULP, BREWERS GRAINS, 
UREA, VITAMIN OIL, STEAM BONEMEAL, 
BREWERS YEAST, AND 38 OTHER INGREDIENTS. 


ALL YOU WANT ALFALFA MEALS, CALF MANNA, 
SANI-FLOR POULTRY LITTER, KILLER-DILLER RODENT 
EXTERMINATOR, PEARL GRIT, STONEMO GRANITE GRIT, 
CALCIUM CARBONATE, PILOT OYSTER SHELLS. 


FEED SUPPLIES, INC. 


3328 W. Cameron Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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FEED MANUFACTURERS 
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In more than a generation, livestock and poultry feeders 
have come to depend on the uniform feeding value of all 
Arcady Feeds. Even during this period of short supply, 
Arcady has not betrayed this confidence. Arcady’s Number 
One Policy continues to be—‘‘Always Manufacture Feeds 
of Top Quality.” 

You can profit by this basic policy year after year. Sell 


the complete Arcady line. Write us. 


A and Geeding Program 
for Every Farm Need 


ARCADY FARMS 
MILLING COMPANY 


223 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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economist gives feed men a 


the 


based on events in the past 


does not neces- 
sarily repeat itself. Never- 
theless it is frequently 
helpful to compare contemporary 
developments with developments of 
somewhat similar periods in the 
past. Perhaps by doing so we can 
achieve a perspective from which 
we can appraise the changing 
sene. For any period in which 
speculation is rising, reflection on 
what has happened in the past may 
help us to retain a wiser perspec- 
tive, 

During the 19th century and that 
part of the 20th century through 
which we have lived, a certain pat- 
tern of economic developments has 
unfolded after each war. Recently 
the pattern has been as follows: 
(l) A considerable rise in prices 
lor a period of a year or more. You 
will recall that after World War I 
there was an upward swing in 
ptices which reached its peak in 
May 1920. This rise in prices over 
aperiod of 18 months was followed 
by a very sharp and immediate 
price collapse and a relatively short 
but very real depression. The gen- 
etal price index (with the year 
114 as a base) was at 207 in No- 
vember 1918; jumped to 272 in May 
1920; but by February 1921 had 
dropped back to 167. 

By the spring of 1921 the con- 


*An address presented June 14, 1946 at the an- 

_ meeting of the Eastern Federation of Feed 

9 held at the Hotel Commodore, New 
ity. 
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by DR. WILLARD E. ATKINS* 
New York University 


struction industry began to get 
under way and by degrees, coupled 
with road building and automobile 
production, there was ushered in 
the period of the ‘20s often referred 
to as the “Coolidge prosperity pe- 
riod", a period of stable or rela- 
tively full employment, of increas- 
ing national income and general 
prosperity. In its later days, it de- 
veloped speculative excesses, par- 
ticularly in the field of real estate 
and the stock market. Then in 1929 
came the crash with which we are 
all familiar. 

(2) A second characteristic of 
postwar periods has been the pres- 
ence of industrial unrest. They have 
been periods of ferment and strife, 
not only throughout the warring 
countries, but also in the countries 
that were neutral. After the last war 
there were bitter labor struggles 
both in the United States and Eng- 
land. There was the steel strike, for 
example, in 1919 which involved 
calling out the troops. Steel centers 
were patrolled by armed soldiers 
and key points in the streets were 
guarded with machine guns. Attor- 
ney General Palmer introduced a 
series of widespread raids against 
so-called reds and elements con- 
sidered subversive. War, moreover, 
has commonly left in its train a 
shortage of housing and food with 


an attendant vaulting in the values 
of housing and farm lands. We are 
all familiar with the rise in farm 
values at the conclusion of the last 
war and the liquidation of prices 
which started in 1920 and continued 
throughout the early 1920's follow- 
ing the break in farm prices that 
occured in the spring of that year. 

Following the present war we are 
aware of the fact that the prices of 
farm products have been rising and 
that land values have been increas- 
ing. It is true that farm products 
have not risen to the heights that 
they did following the last war, but 
it is also true that farm land values 
have actually risen as of the first 
quarter of this year, slightly more 
than they did following the last war 
in percentage points, although they 
started at a somewhat lower level 
than they did in the last war pe- 
riod; and the stock market is at a 
15 year peak. 

In brief, people are buying and 
people are accummulating for rea- 
sons they think are justified in terms 
of what they have in mind. Prices 
have been rising and most people 
think that the end of the rise is not 
yet in sight. Industrial struggles 
lead to strikes and the disruption 
of production does not adversely af- 
fect the stock market. Close the coal 
mines, halt steel production and 
leave freight cars idle on railroad 


(Continued on page 68) 


What is 
Hidden Hunger 


Hidden hunger is a maddening de- 
sire for certain essential elements not 
ordinarily supplied in feed. As a 
result, livestock eat excessively in re- 
lation to gains in weight and waste 
protein. Excessive rooting, poor 
gains are sure signs of it in hogs. 


Hidden Hunger is often 
directly due to lack of salt. 


Show them how Salt 


give them maximum pork: production 


Hes with a hidden hunger for salt simply 
won’t thrive . . . and feed costs go up. 

This was demonstrated at Purdue University 
where a pen of 14 hogs which got no salt in the 
feed ate 568.7 pounds of feed for every hundred 
pounds of gain. 

Another group of 14 hogs, fed salt free choice, 
consumed only 395.8 pounds of feed for every 100 
pounds of gain. In addition, the salt-fed hogs put 
on weight almost 100 per cent faster. 

In short, salt saved 172.9 pounds of feed for 
every 100 pounds of gain — enough to feed an 
extra hog for every two raised. 

Morton is telling this story of economical feed- 


ing to practically every farmer and feeder through- 
out the country, 


Salt helps to cut feed costs because it aids in the 


digesting and assimilating process, supplying chlor- 
ine for the hydrochloric acid that digests protein, 
and sodium for the bile that digests fats. 

You can render a real service to your customers 
by telling them how salt will help them to maintain 
livestock production in spite of feed shortages. 

Particularly recommend that,they establish salt 
feeding stations wherever livestock gather so that 
their animals will have salt, Free Choice, before 
them all the time, 
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new store 


TREAMLINED in keeping with 

the progress of the postwar 
§ world, the new building be- 
ing constructed by the Barto Grain 
& Coal Co. at Independence, Mo., 
will offer feed customers the latest 
in customer convenience features. 
The plans of the new store building 
as drawn by Harry G. Barto, the 
owner, combine beauty and effi- 
ciency. 

When the doors of the new estab- 
lishment are finally flung open 
sometime this fall customers will 
view the results of the zealous ef- 
forts of Mr. and Mrs. Barto to con- 
struct a building that has been de- 
signed to streamline service and, 
by its modern and cheery atmos- 
phere, intensify the pleasure of do- 
ing business with the firm. The 
loyalty of their patrons has always 
been a source of pleasure to the 
Bartos and they regard the build- 
ing project as a reward for the 
constancy with which so many 
farmers around Independence have 
maintained trade relations with 
them. 

Before embarking on the forma- 
lion of the building plans the Bartos 
motored about the state on week- 
ends and examined the most mod- 


—parto | 


BRAIN & coAL CO. 
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for better service 


ern feed plants. When they came 
across features that appealed to 
them they jotted down descriptive 
notes and rough sketches. | 

Final blueprints for the building 
were the results of many confer- 
ences between the man and wife 
team and a local architect. “Would 
the customers like it?” was the 
question Mr. and Mrs. Barto asked 
themselves when they contem- 
plated various phases of the de- 
signs. The customers had a big 
stake in the building and the Bartos 
recognized it. 

The new building, now under 
construction, will be connected to 
the structure now occupied by the 
firm with a 12-foot inside driveway. 
Before the new addition is occupied 
the old quarters will undergo a 
thorough remodeling. The building 
now under construction measures 
35 feet wide, the same width as the 
present plant. This will make a bal- 
anced building, with a total front- 
age of 82 feet. When completed the 
older building will be converted 
into a feed warehouse and the ad- 
dition will be used as an office and 
display room. 

Constructed of concrete blocks 
the new building will have glass 


MANY customer convenience 
features will be incorporated 


in the new building being 
planned by Harry G. Barto, 
above, feed dealer at Inde- 
pendence, Mo. Shown below 
is an artist's conception of how 
the new home of the Barto 
Grain & Coal Co. will look 
when completed. 


block windows on the warehouse 
side and two 8 foot display win- 
dows on the other side. Windows 
will measure only nine inches from 
the floor, a factor which not only 
will create an abundance of display 
space but will also increase the 
amount of natural light in the inte- 
rior. 

A counter will run across the en- 
tire side of the portion occupied by 
the offices which will be equipped 
with the most modern furniture. 

A feature in the blueprints which 
owes its existence to the thoughtful- 
ness of Mrs. Barto is a ladies’ 
lounge which will include a rest- 
room and comfortable chairs for 
women customers. In attractive sur- 
roundings farm wives can rest 
while their husbands accomplish 
the rest of the day's shopping. Late 
magazines and books, a radio and 
water cooler will be installed for 
added comfort. 

“And they can stay as long as 
they want to,” said Mrs. Barto em- 
phatically. 

Light colors will be used in fin- 
ishing the walls of the building in 
order to effect a light, airy, cheerful 
atmosphere. Certain to please the 
customers is the loading dock which 
will extend the entire length of the 


(Continued on page 84) 
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OTHER “CCC” PRODUCTS 


lodized-Manganesed Calcium 
(any desired level) 
lodized Calcium 
(any desired level) 
Manganesed Calcium 
(any desired level) 
Electro (free-flowing) Calcium 
Pellet Machine Calcium 
Regular Calcium 
Dustless Calcium 
Shellmaker Calcium Grit 
Arrow-Head Insoluble 
Flint Grit 
G-220 Riboflavin Supplement 


BRANDEIS THEATRE BLOG., OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


RESEARCH 


The combination of these factors is primary in the produc- 
tion of quality "CCC" minerals. It is your guarantee that 
only the best quality minerals are carefully chosen and cor- 
rectly processed under the constant supervision of skilled 


men. Write, wire or phone today for information and prices. 


674 


(ALCIUM (ARBONATE QoMPANY 


toneer ducers of TRACE ELEMENTS PRODUCTS” 
43 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
BOX 409, CARTHAGE, MO. 
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LET'S TAKE Most of my friends who will read these paragraphs have 
A VACATION forgotten what it is to take a vacation. The pressure of 


business has been so great that there has been no oppor- 
tunity to relax. The hurried trips to Florida, to California or to Canada were 
vacation failures because you took your work and your problems with you, 
called the office every time you sat down near a telephone and worried 
about what might be going on at home the balance of the time. 


There was some excuse for this tension and anxiety while our sons and 
daughters were fighting throughout the world and it was our duty to help 
produce the food necessary to win the war and write the peace. The war 
has been won and even though the peace has not been written, it is time 
to relax and take a vacation. 


Come to Wisconsin this summer. We are partial to Wisconsin but if you 


prefer go to Michigan or Minnesota. 


Get up in the woods where the air is cool, clear and invigorating. Stretch 
out under the aromatic shade of the stately pines and wash away the cares 
and tribulations from your body in the pure crystal water of some Northern 
lake. 


Oil the prewar reel which hasn't been used for many moons and treat 
yourself to a mess of fresh caught fish instead of worrying about how to feed 
the world. You have done your job, your boys are home or out of danger— 


so relax and take a vacation. 


Too long ago to remember, everybody asked: “How is business?” Today, 
everybody asks: “How are you feeling?” It is time for a change. You can't 


take it with you. Relax, and take a vacation. 


We need a vacation too. Will you join us up in the woods where the air is 


clear, the water pure and the nights are restful? Let's take a vacation. 


Daca 
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for batch mixing 
for over counter sales 


We couldn’t improve the quality of Fleischmann’s 
Irradiated Dry Yeast. But we have been able to give you 
a new, improved FIDY package—one that affords addi- 
tional product protection, and provides greater “shelf 
visibility.” And it is easier for the farmer to use. 


This $3.50 5-pound package is a part of our merchan- 
dising program. It was originated to promote sampling 
in custom or batch mixed feeds. However, it has proved 
a fast mover, in many areas, in over counter sales as well. 


Back of our sampling plan is this thought: If a farmer is 
willing to pay $3.50 for five pounds of “Irradiated Dry 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED | 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


Yeast” which is many times what you pay for Vitamin D 
when you include FIDY in your feeds, then he really 
wants this source of Vitamin D. 


This sampling procedure has done much to win quality 
feed tonnage for the feed manufacturer. As “Irradiated 
Dry Yeast” in your feeds costs the farmer so little, the 


principle of economy just naturally moves the business 
your way. 


Vitamin D education (sampling) is only one of the im- 
portant services which Standard Brands provides mixers 
of feeds, concentrates and minerals for four-footed ani- 
mals. For information about all of our services and for 
further information about Fleischmann’s Irradiated 
Dry Yeast, write STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
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Rich in VITAMIN | 


For Four-Footed 
ANIMALS 
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DDT 


T is desired that consumers 
DDT preparations 

which contain sufficient 
amounts of DDT to control the in- 
sect pests for which they are in- 
tended — efficiently and economic- 
ally. This is a wonderful insecticide 
but we do not want consumers to 
become discouraged with it through 
the use of improper preparations 
and applications. 

Since DDT was released during 
the late summer of 1945 for public 
use, consumers have been sold 
many inefficient and/or uneconom- 
ical DDT preparations. The retailer 
has purchased these preparations 
in good faith of the name DDT and 
what it is supposed to do, and in 
some cases the purchases have 
been made in faith of a brand 
name. We have learned that neither 
criterion (the name DDT on a pro- 
duct, nor a well known brand 
name) will assure you an efficient, 
economical product. 

The general recommendations re- 
garding DDT insecticides and their 
application, as suggested by most 
of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in the United States and by 
the United States department of 
agriculture, are as follows: 

1. Apply a DDT spray on surfaces 
frequented by the insects. The DDT 
crystals will remain effective as an 
insecticide on such surfaces for 
several weeks, or possibly months. 
Do not fog DDT sprays in space. 
(DDT kills insects as a contact poi- 
son—it does not fumigate them.) 

2. For most purposes (except on 
cattle, for instance) it is advisable 
to apply a 5 per cent DDT spray at 
the rate of one gallon per 1000 
square feet of surface. Entomolo- 
gists have discovered that for most 
purposes, an evenly distributed 
residue of 200 milligrams of DDT 
crystals per square foot of surface 
is most efficient and economical. 
The entomologists further decided 
that one gallon of spray per 1000 
square feet will produce a thor- 
ough coverage of surfaces, yet will 
not run off. 

With regard to these general 
recommendations concerning the 
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and suggestions regarding 
their application and use 


by E. H. FISHER” 


University of Wisconsin 


use of DDT let us consider some 
of the preparations now on the mar- 
ket: 

1. One preparation for dairy barn 
fly control consists of 10 pounds of 
powder containing 2 per cent DDT 
In the first place, a 2 per cent DDT 
mixture is not sufficient since a 5 
per cent spray should be used. The 
directions are to mix the 10 pound 
package with 14 quarts of water for 
application to building walls for a 
residual spray. The directions do not 
tell the consumer what percentage 
of DDT is contained in the final 
spray mixture but it is approximate- 
ly 0.5 per cent DDT, one-tenth as 
much DDT as should be used. 

Further reading of directions will 
bring forth a statement that the sug- 
gested mixture should be applied 
so that there will be a deposit of 
200 mgms. (milligrams) of DDT per 
square foot of surface. How many 
insecticide retailers or dairy farmers 
know how to figure the number of 
gallons of the suggested mixture 
that should be applied per 1000 
square feet in order to obtain such 
a deposit? It so happens that it 
would be necessary to apply 10 
gallons of the mixture. Why were 
the directions evasive regarding 
the number of gallons necessary? 
Possibly this was because it would 
be rather difficult to cause 10 gal- 
lons of spray per 1000 square feet 
to adhere to a wall or ceiling sur- 
face with only one application. Most 
wall surfaces will not hold much 
more than one gallon of spray per 
1000 square feet. ‘ 

This particular preparation is ad- 
vertised as costing only 3 cents per 
25 square feet of surface covered. 
If we consider the retail price of 
$1.35 for the 10 pound package, 
which is the predominant size avail- 
able, it costs approximately 6% 
cents per 25 square feet. 


As a final consideration of this 
preparation we must realize that 
the remaining 98 per cent of ma- 
terials included in the original pow- 
der will cover many of the DDT 
crystals which we wish to expose. 
It would be much better to use a 
concentrated DDT solution which 
can be mixed with water to form a 
5 per cent DDT emulsion. Such a 
preparation will leave DDT crystals 
exposed on surfaces to which it is 
applied. The cost of these prepara- 
tions is usually close to $5 a gallon 
for a 25 per cent DDT concentrate 
which, when mixed with water to 
make a 5 per cent DDT emulsion, 
costs about $1 per gallon, or 24 
cents for 25 square feet of proper 
coverage. Some of these concen- 
trates retail by the gallon so that 
cone gallon of 5 per cent emulsion 
can be made for about 80 cents. 

2. Directions on another powder 
preparation suggest that you mix 
25 pounds with water to make a 
total of 5 gallons of DDT paint. A 
statement in the directions says that 
it is efficient “because (brand 
name) covers every square foot of 
surface with 200 milligrams of DDT 
in its most potent form.” These par- 
ticular directions are even more 
misleading than those of the first 
preparation discussed, because it is 
impossible to figure how many gal- 
lons must be applied per 1000 
square feet in order to make a de- 
posit of 200 milligrams of DDT per 
square foot, since there is no indi- 
cation of the per cent of DDT in the 
preparation. With DDT paints there 
will always be some physical mask- 
ing or covering of DDT particles so 
that they will be ineffective in con- 
trol of insects. 

3. As was previously mentioned, 
there are concentrated DDT emulsi- 
fiable solutions on the market. Such 
preparations are to be mixed with 
water to form a 5 per cent DDT 
emulsion for spraying inside walls 
of barns, but not cattle, even though 


some preparations recommend this latter 
use. 

There is a wide variation in retail prices 
of such preparations. Before buying, figure 
what it will cost to make one gallon of a 
5 per cent emulsion. This is simple to do: 
divide the per cent of DDT in the concen- 
trate by 5, which will give you the number 
of units of 5 per cent DDT emulsion which 
can be made. For instance, if you have a 
25 per cent concentrate at $5 per gallon, 
5 gallons of 5 per cent DDT emulsion can 
be made at the rate of $1 per gallon. 

There are good preparations on the mar- 
ket which can thus be mixed with water so 
that a 5 per cent DDT emulsion can be 
made for $1 or less per gallon, if you buy 
the concentrate by the gallon. The highest 
priced material of this type which the 
author has seen is a 1742 per cent concen- 
trate, selling for $2.85 per quart; in other 
words, 3¥2 quarts of a 5 per cent DDT 
emulsion could be made for $2.85. 

4. DDT wettable powders are largely in- 
tended for use on cattle at the rate of 1/3 
to ¥2 gallon per cow, using a 0.25 per cent 
DDT spray. This concentration may be 
made with one pound of 50 per cent DDT 
wettable powder per 25 gallons of water. 
Wettable powders containing 25 per cent 
DDT are not as economical as the higher 
concentrations. 

Even though some companies recom- 
mend the wettable powder for barn spray- 
ing, we recommend the use of the pre- 
viously discussed emulsion, since 80 
pounds of £0 per cent DDT wettable pow- 
der per 100 gallons of water (the amount 
necessary to make a 5 per cent DDT spray) 
will cause some clogging of sprayer 
nozzles. 


Retail prices of 50 per cent DDT wettable 
powders vary from a 3 pound package for 
$1.75 up to a 3 1/3 pound package for 
$4.20. An average price for such prepara- 
tions in 2 to 4 pound packages should be 
about 90 cents per pound. 

4. Kerosene cr similar oil-base DDT 
spray preparations are mainly for house- 
hold and institutional uses. Be sure that 
that the preparation contains at least 5 per 
cent DDT. Do not accept lower DDT con- 
centrations, or those which are merely 
labeled, “Contains DDT—100 per cent ac- 
tive ingredients”. Kerosene and similar oils 
used in these sprays are slightly active in 
killing insects, thus such labeling is within 
the law. The manufacturer who is proud 
of the quantity of DDT in his preparation 
will indicate same. 

Combinations of DDT with pyrethrum, 
lethane, or similar quick knock-down ma- 
terials are rather expensive. Further, if 
such a combination is fogged throughout 
a room, benefits from the quick knock- 
down materials are great, but there will be 
practically no effective residual action by 
the DDT. On the other hand, if such a 
combination is applied on surfaces as a 
residual spray, practically no effect will 
be obtained from the quick knock-down 
materials. 

Beware of products advertised as con- 
taining, for instance, 7 per cent of DDT 
and pyrethrum. Such information tells very 
little. It tells nothing about the relative 
percentages of each material. Oil-base 5 
per cent DDT sprays should retail for about 
75 cents per quart or $2.25 per gallon. 

6. Aerosol bombs were originally de- 
veloped for dispersal of pyrethrum and 
later DDT was added to the formulae. 


Win Prizes for Golfing Skill 


When the Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis., held a pre-Central convention 
golf party June 1, 1946, a variety of prizes were given for the various degrees of 
golfing skill exhibited by the 34 participants. Some of the winners shown above, 
left to right, are: Carl Orsinger, Waterloo, Iowa, who holds a toy retriever to help 
him find lost balls; Harry McAdams, Chicago, displaying his shovel for use in getting 
out of sand traps; John Mecking, Chicago, and the toy boat he received because he 
had the most trouble getting across the water holes; and Roy Hoffman of Murphy 


Products Co., dispenser of the prizes. 


Again we have to consider that pyrethrum 
must be applied as a fog or space spray 
for greatest effectiveness and DDT should 
not be applied as a fog but as a residual 
spray on surfaces frequented by the insects 
to be controlled. 

7. There are some other types of DDT 
preparations on the market which will 
require your sound judgment in ascertain- 
ing their efficiency and economy. An ex- 
ample is one which employs a cup-like 
apparatus to fit over a light bulb. The 
DDT solution is to be poured in the cup 
then the heat from the bulb vaporizes the 
solution. It is possible that most of the DDT 
remains in the cup. 

Be cautious in purchasing DDT prepara- 
tions. Neither the name DDT on a prepara- 
tion nor so-called reputable trade names 
have given the consumer complete assur- 
ance of efficient, economical, and safe 
preparations and directions. 


Neppco Cancels Annual 
Poultry Exposition 


Because the United Nations organiza- 
tion meeting scheduled for New York in 
August will create heavy demands on the 
city’s hotels, the Northeastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers council has cancelled its 10th poul- 
try industry exposition and convention 
which was set for Aug. 21-23. 

The exposition will be held later this 
year although no definite dates have been 
set as yet, NEPPCO reported. The group's 
annual business meeting will be held Aug. 
22-23 at the Hotel Pennsylvania as origi- 
nally scheduled, however. 


Pilisbury Awards $700 
For Best Suggestions 


Seven cash awards of $100 each have 
been presented to employes of Pillsbury 
Mills, Minneapolis, under the company’s 
suggestion plan begun in 1943, Philip W. 
Pillsbury, president of the firm, has an- 
nounced. 

Improvements suggested included: 
speeded up handling of feed ingredients, 
structural changes to increase production, 
better moisture control, and plans for re- 
duced bag breakage during sealing opera- 
tions. 

Winners were: Floyd Hundley, Atchison, 
Kan.; Gilbert Dohrmann, Clinton, Iowa; 
Michael Vespa and Harry Hamilton, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Thomas Clark, Springfield, IIl.; 
Fred Berhalter, Wellsburg, W. Va.; John 
McGowan, Wellsburg, W. Va.; and Clyde 
W. Clark, Ogden, Utah. 

—— 
@ GOODHUE ELEVATOR & MERCANTILE, 
Goodhue, Minn., is constructing a new feed 
mill. 

@ LAWRENCE SHEPPARD, Edgeley, N. D., 
has purchased an elevator at Wimbledon. 

BOAR’S HEAD PARTY 

Iowa feed men will hold their annual 
Boar's Head party and get-together Aug. 
12 at the Hesperion club in Des Moines, 
members of the committee planning the 
event have announced. 
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There is an urgent need for more eggs and more 


poultry meat to satisfy military and civilian needs. 
You can help your poultrymen meet this demand 
for increased production. Supply well-balanced 
feeds that promote quick sturdy growth. 


Squibb’s D-SEC* is one of the finest and least expen- 
sive sources of vitamin D. It helps poultrymen every 
step of the way. 


D-SEC assists growing chicks to get a good start in 
life by speeding the utilization of calcium and phos- 
phorus for bone building. It helps to build for the 
laying strain ahead. And it helps produce plenty of 
strong egg shells. 

* Trademark registered 


EASTERN SALES AGENTS: 
ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc., 165 John Street, New York 
Branch Offices: 

Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
PACIFIC COAST SALES REPRESENTATIVE: 
FRED DEHOFF COMPANY 
Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, California 


Beston Omaha 
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D-SEC is offered in powder form and has a guaran- 
teed potency of 900,000 A.O.A.C. chick units per 
Ib. Tests show that it supplies vitamin D as effi- 
ciently as fish liver oils. 


Because D-SEC is in powder form it’s easy to mix 
and disperses evenly. It is small in bulk—costs less 
to ship—requires less storage space. D-SEC is always 
available. 


For further information and prices write Depart- 
ment FB-7, E.R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and 
Animal Feeding Products Division, 745 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 22, New York. 
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UALITY ALFALFA 


MEALS 


NBRIDGE, OHIO 
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by Congressman LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


Washington, D. C. 
July 22, 1946. 


PRICE CONTROL AGAIN 


With “deadline” pressure demanding this copy, it will be impossible to report 
fully on OPA at this time. Its fate, however, will be determined before you read 
this article. Briefly it appears that controls on prices and rents will be 
restored for another year. There will be a delay in the restoration of ceilings 
on meats, poultry, dairy products, and grain. Some kind of decontrol board is to 
be established with authority to re-instate controls on the items if they rise 
unnecessarily. As this is being written, there is nothing definite as to the 
final form of the new bill. The conferees have agreed to "something", but the 
senate and the house must agree to the report and there is some doubt still that 
both bodies will see eye to eye. The fight will be in the senate where the feel- 
ing is high on both sides of the issue. President Truman is apt to sign most 
any kind of a bill that is placed before him. 


THE BRITISH LOAN 


House approval by a substantial majority came after proponents of the bill 
insisted that the loan was necessary in order to save Britain from Communism. It 
was a foolish argument but some members "fell" for the line. The loan is to be 
on @ 50 year basis, repayable by 2001. There will be no interest charged for 
the next five years although the American taxpayer pays interest during this 
moratorium. Interest at 2 per cent is payable in 1951. For the loan, the 
British promise to wipe out certain trade barriers, but there is nothing definite 
about that. It is highly inflationary in my opinion. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Of interest to all who are identified in some way with agriculture is a bill 
passed by the house this month. It is HR-6932 and its objective is to provide 
for further research into basic laws and principles relating to agriculture and 
to improve and facilitate the marketing and distribution of agricultural products. 
This is a long step forward by our government in the interest of the biggest busi- 
ness in this country. The service to be rendered is purely advisory and not an 
effort to get government into competitive business. 

The bill authorizes an initial appropriation of $2,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947, and additional sums for subsequent years. Both parties 
unanimously approved the bill and there is a good deal of enthusiasm for it. 

With sound administration, it should render an invaluable service to the farmers 
of this country. ; ‘ 


ATOMIC BILL 


After five days of hectic debate, the house finally passed its version of 
an atomic control bill. The subject matter was very technical and many members 
failed to understand the full import of it. The house version provides for in-- 
creased military representation contrary to the senate view. Also the army and 
navy are permitted to manufacture atomic bombs solely for national defense pur- 


(Continued on page 93) 
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paving the way 
FEEDPROFITS! 


@ FEE"D’RI will help give any feed manufacturer 
anywhere a definite advantage ... because FEE“D’RI 
has been proved in nationwide use, and thousands of 
tons of this valuable concentrate have been used 
by leading manufacturers in manufacture of feeds. 
FEE“D’RI is low in price. It is a dry form source of 
Vitamin “D”. Note that the following FACTS are so 
well established that leading manufacturers insist on 
FEE“D”’RI. FEE“D’RI provides extra convenience for 
easy mixing because it actually pours like flour, dis- 
perses evenly and can be stored within a minimum of 
space. Biologically assayed and laboratory controlled 
—900,000 A.O.A.C. units of Vitamin “D” per lb., 2,000 
“D” units per gram. Modern feed manufacturers want 
outstanding performance in concentrates ... and you 
most assuredly get superior results with FEE“D’RI at 
lower cost! 


ST. LOUIS 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 


DES MOINES 
DAVENPORT 
NEW ORLEANS 


@ FEE"D”OIL safely fortifies your feeds with Vitamin 
“D” and “A”, to help you keep pace with progress! 
Anyway you compare it—FEE"“D”OIL proves a better 
source of Vitamin “D”, with Vitamin “A” as desired, 
right from the start! It will fit your formulas and meet 
exact U.S.P. and A.O.A.C. units of strength guaranteed. 
Guaranteed potencies in units per gram: 85 D, 400 D, 
400 D-1000 A, 400 D-2000 A. 400 D-3000 A, 800 D, 800 
D-1000 A, 800 D-2000 A, 800 D-4000 A, 800 D-6000 A. 
The poultry raiser isn’t interested so much in the fact 
that during the 21 days inside the shell, the chick 
received vitamin A and D from the ration provided 
the breeding stock. What he does want is rapid growth 
from chick to pullet. If your feeds contain the increas- 
ing liberal amounts of Vitamin “A” and “D” FEE“D” OIL 
provides, the demand for your feeds will grow. 


HOUSTON CHICAGO 
DALLAS OMAHA 
WICHITA DENVER 
MEMPHIS TULSA 


© 
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Vitamin and 


of farm animals and methods 

of providing this factor, care is 
needed to avoid confusion, as it 
makes some difference whether you 
are dealing with vitamin A itself, 
or its precursor, carotene. For in- 
stance, Table 1 shows that on a 
weight basis (micrograms) the 
minimum requirement for normal 
jrowth and freedom from clinical 


TABLE 1 


VITAMIN A AND CAROTENE REQUIRE- 
MENTS IN RELATION TO BODY WEIGHT 
(Applies to cattle, sheep, swine, horses, 
rats, and humans) 


VE considering vitamin A needs 


Vitamin Carotene 
(per kg. of body weght) 


Requirement 


micro- 
grams 


25 


Minimum for normal]micro- 
zrowth, freedom from|grams 
clinical symptoms, 

little or no storage... 4 


I.U 
20 


LU. 
40 


Minimum for signifi- 
cant storage optimal 
dark adaptation, and 
-eproduction 


125 200 


symptoms calls for about six times 
as much carotene as vitamin A. 
That is, 25 micrograms of carotene 
and 4 micrograms of vitamin A. 
However, at a level to provide for 
significant storage, optimal dark 
adaptation, and reproduction, it re- 
quires 125 micrograms of carotene 
against 12 micrograms of vitamin 
A per kilogram of body weight, or 
10 times as much. In other words, 
the rate at which one material can 
be used to replace the other de- 
pends somewhat upon the level of 
feeding being used. 

Furthermore, it should also be 
noted that when the amount for 
significant storage, optimal dark 
adaptation and reproduction are 
stated in terms of micrograms, a 
weight unit, it requires approxi- 
mately ten times as much carotene 
as it does vitamin A. However, 
when this requirement is stated in 
terms of international units, it re- 
quires only 31/2 times as many units 
for carotene as for vitamin A. The 
actual figures are 200 international 
units per kilogram of body weight 
for carotene and 60 international 
units for vitamin A. Care should 
always be used to make sure that 
the correct figures are being used. 
*An abstract of an address presented March 22, 
1946 at the Rocky Mountain Nutrition confer- 


ence held at Colorado A & M college, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 
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needs of 


farm animals and 


symptoms of deficiencies 


by DR. G. C. WALLIS* 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


Fortunately, the vitamin A re- 
quirements per unit of body weight 
appear to be essentially the same 
for all mammals. Consequently, the 
same standard can be applied to 
different kinds of farm animals. In 
practical farm animal feeding, caro- 
tene is the usual source of vitamin 
A. An intake of about 5.5 milligrams 
of carotene per 100 pounds of body 
weight is commonly recommended 
as meeting the minimum require- 
ment for successful reproduction 
and some storage in farm animals. 

Although considerable informa- 
tion is already available on vitamin 
A requirements, the results of some 
recent studies on rats indicate a 
need for further investigation along 
this line. 

Interesting results on this topic 
were discussed in a recent issue of 
Nutrition Reviews. Table 2 gives 
some of the essential points brought 
out by the work of Callison and 
Knowles as reviewed in this article. 


TABLE 2 
VITAMIN A REQUIREMENT OF RATS 


Vitamin A Intake 


1.U./kg./day Observations 
10 Too low 
15 Too low 
20 Normal vision—normal estrus 
cycle 


Added growth benefits — de- 
crease in middle ear infection 


Added growth benefits — de- 
crease in middle ear infection 


First evidence of significant 
liver storage 


According to these results, 10 and 
15 international units of vitamin A 
per kilogram of body weight per 
day were too low. A level of 20 
international units provided enough 
for normal vision and normal estrus 
cycles. This finding is in agreement 
with the report of Guilbert, Howell 
and Hart as they also suggested a 
level of 20 international units per 
kilogram of body weight for normal 
growth and freedom from clinical 
symptoms for mammals in general. 

When the intake for the rats was 
increased above 20 international 


80 


units per kilogram of body weight 
added growth benefits and a de- 
crease in middle ear infection were 
obtained for each successive in- 
crease to 80 international units. The 
first evidence of significant liver 
storage was noted at the 80 inter- 
national units per kilogram of body 
weight level. This again is in essen- 
tial agreement with the work of 
Guilbert, Howell and Hart who sug- 
gest an intake of 60 international 
units per kilogram of body weight 
for significant storage, optimal dark 
adaptation, and reproduction in 
farm animals. 

Although vitamin A is often re- 
ferred to as the growth-promoting 
vitamin, it is also related to many 
other body functions as will be in- 
dicated by brief reference to some 
of the symptoms of a deficiency of 
this factor. Indications of a vitamin 
A deficiency include such items as: 
1. Night blindness. 

2. Low vitamin A values in the 
blood plasma (less than 15 micro- 
grams per 100 cubic centimeters 
for cows—perhaps 10 micrograms 
per 100 cubic centimeters for 
calves). 

3. Watery eyes — cold in head — 
nasal discharge—coughing. 

4. Diarrhea — especially in young 
calves. 

5. Muscular incoordination — stag- 
gering gait—convulsions. 

6. Edema (swelling of joints and 
around the brisket). 

7. General unthriftiness — poor 
growth—rough hair coat. 

8. Reproductive failure — “shy” 
breeding — abortion — birth of 
dead, weak or blind calves. 


As previously indicated, carotene 
is the usual source of vitamin A 
in practical feeding operations. 
Carotene is found abundantly in 
green pasture and silage, especial- 
ly grass silage. Green leafy alfalfa 
hay is also a good source. Yellow 
corn is one of the best of the grains 
but it is not as high in vitamin A 
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value as the roughage sources already 
referred to. 

Animals have the ability to store some 
reserves of vitamin A but sooner or later 
deficiencies will develop when adequate 
feed sources are no longer available. For 
instance, deficiencies may occur when pas- 
tures and ranges become dry and brown 
during periods of drought. They may also 
develop during winter feeding periods 
when roughages low in carotene are used. 
Hay which was too mature at harvest time 
or which has been badly weathered, so 
that it no longer has a good green color, 
is relatively low. Many so-called “poor” 
roughages contain but little carotene at 
best. 

Critical deficiencies have been reported 
under practical conditions in dairy cows 
and calves, beef cattle, swine, and, I be- 
lieve, sheep. Unrecognized borderline defi- 
ciencies undoubtedly occur much more 
frequently. 

Within the past year, I have had the 
privilege of discussing nutrition problems 
with authorities at many of our colleges 
and experiment stations. As might be ex- 
pected, their recommendations and opin- 
ions with regard to the use of supplemental 


vitamin A show considerable variation. 
There appears to be a reasonable agree- 
ment on some general principles which 
may be of interest to you. 

A source of supplemental vitamin A is 
practically always used in calf meals and 
starters. For other classes of livestock there 
seems to be a general feeling that vitamin 
A supplements can be used to advantage 
during unfavorable periods and seasons. 

These recommendations still leave the 
question open as to the advisability of gen- 
eral vitamin A fortification of rations. After 
considering the various angles of the ques- 
tion, some nutrition men appear to favor 
the idea that general fortification would be 
worthwhile from the standpoint of the 
benefits obtained. With others, the opinion 
seems to be that it would be better to act 
more or less on a “case” basis. 

“In a recent discussion of nutrition prob- 
lems with some of the staff members at 
Washington State college, expression was 
given to the idea that more general vita- 
min A fortification of livestock feeds would 
probably prove beneficial. Swine were 
likely to develop a deficiency because 
barley is widely used instead of corn for 
hog rations in that section of the country. 
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“Sorry, folks, the government has requisitioned all our corn so next week you'll 
have to bring your own markers!" 


Poor ranges and poor roughages contribute 
to the development of vitamin A deficien- 
cies in sheep and beef cattle. Evidences of 
deficiency are frequently reported. Watery 
eyes, unthriftiness, diarrhea, and some re- 
productive troubles are among the indica- 
tions of vitamin A deficiency observed. 
The symptoms noted under practical con- 
ditions do not always exactly parallel 
those observed experimentally. 

Leafy green alfalfa hay and alfalfa leaf 
meal are sometimes used as a means of 
providing added carotene. Vitamin A oils 
are commonly used in calf meals and 
starters. The oils are also used sometimes 
in dairy rations, range cubes and similar 
products. 

Considerable interest has been express- 
ed in the desirablity of having a stable 
source of vitamin A available in dry form. 
Efforts are being directed towards provid- 
ing such a product but apparently the re- 
sults are not as satisfactory yet as one 
would wish. 

It is only within the last 25 years or so 
that vitamin D deficiency in animals has 
been recognized as such. Rickets, however, 
is not a new disease as it was described 
clinically in children some 200 years ago. 
The first observations and studies of rickets 
in animals were made on puppies, pigs 
and calves. 

More recently, it has been demonstrated 
by work at the South Dakota experiment 
station that mature animals, such as dairy 
cows, also have a vitamin D requirement 
which must be met in order to maintain 
the normal health and well-being of the 
animal. 

The symptoms which developed in the 
dairy cows used in the South Dakota ex- 
periments indicate that vitamin D is re- 
lated to more than just good bone develop- 
ment. These animals showed swollen joints, 
forward-bending of the knees, stiffness, 
and other gross symptoms similar to those 
observed in calves. Reproductive functions 
were greatly disturbed. Heat -periods be- 
came irregular and infrequent. About one- 
half of the calves obtained were born dead 
and the remainder were often weak and 
had crooked limbs similar to those in older 
rachitic calves. Calves born to vitamin-D- 
deficient cows had only about 60 per cent 
of the normal amount of minerals in their 
bones. 

Cows deficient in vitamin D were unable 
to retain and efficiently utilize the calcium 
and phosphorus of the ration. Balance 
trials run on three cows in a vitamin-D- 
deficient condition showed that there was 
an average loss of 76.3 grams of calcium 
and 29.1 grams if phosphorus from the 
animal's body during the 10 day balance 
trial period. Balance trials on these same 
animals following vitamin D feeding, show- 
ed a retention of 181.5 grams of calcium 
and 86.0 grams of phosphorus during a 
similar 10 day period. These figures bring 
out in a striking way the important rela- 
tionship between vitamin D and the ability 
of the cow to efficiently retain and utilize 
calcium and phosphorus. 

Other effects included a decrease in the 
level of milk production and a lowering of 
the calcium and inorganic phosphorus con- 


(Continued on page 87) 
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VITAMIN REINFORCED FITTING RATIONS HELP SAVE MORE CALVES 


Today, there are mostly good milk producers left 
in our “culled-out” dairy herds. Calves from these 
cows will be exceptionally valuable. And profit- 
wise dairymen will spare no effort in saving and 


developing good calves in greater numbers than 
ever before. 


Increasing use of 
Vitamin Fortified Rations 


Following the clues established by Experiment 
Station workers, thousands of dairymen are now 
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ready to feed their dry cows a fitting and freshen- 
ing ration fortified with Vitamins A and D. These 
are the vitamins, emphasized by recent research, 
that promise an aid in reducing calf losses, pro- 
ducing stronger, faster developing calves and help- 
ing to bring the cow back to heavy production 
safely and quickly. 

Borden’s Bospro is designed especially to fortify 
dry cow rations with standardized amounts of 
Vitamins A and D. Bospro furnishes 250,000 units 
of true Vitamin A per pound; also Vitamin D— 
stabilized to retain potency over a reasonable 
storage period. 

Decide now to make the best fitting and freshen- 
ing ration possible. Your customer will appreciate 
your efforts. Borden’s Bospro and the Borden 
nutritional staff will assist you in every way. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Special Products Division 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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TO BRING YOU BETTER BURLAP! 


@ MANAGEMENT MEMO: “WANTED—not second-hand, or 
third-hand, but first-hand information on burlap.’ So we 
sent our expert to Calcutta, burlap capital of the world. 
We wanted up-to-date, post-war knowledge on India’s 


markets and we wanted to inform them of our needs, too. he Foner Suvsagpe 
CHASE Brite-Weaves 
Result: Chase TopMILL— burlap that is purchased from 
India’s most dependable mills—burlap with looks, strength, premium-grade burlap. 
and uniform weave. You’ll find that Chase TOPMILL pro- Rich light-colored burlap 
vides increased protection for your product, makes a more Fine, 
attractive package and takes your brand imprint better. even weave with silk-like 


Ask your Chase representative about Chase TOPMILL end etichimeneated 
burlap. Ask for it by name. 


FOR BETTER BAGS — BETTER BUY CHASE 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. ° CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


BOISE DALLAS e TOLEDO DENVER DETROIT MEMPHIS BUFFALO e ST.LOUIS NEW YORK e CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS GOSHEN, IND. PHILADELPHIA NEW ORLEANS ORLANDO,FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. e REIDSVILLE,N.C. « HARLINGEN, TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS,O. e HUTCHINSON, KAN. e WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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FEED DIGEST 


Readers who are interested in obtaining a publication which gives 
a complete digest of most of the experimental data published in the 
United States and foreign countries, may obtain complete details 
by writing to The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Title of Experiment: Consumption and 
Marketing Weight of Hogs. 
Authors: L. J. Atkinson and J. W. Klein, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Digest: The feed consumption and live 
vreight gain of the entire hog enterprise 
ere estimated by adding the feed and 
cain of the breeding herd to the experi- 
»xental data relating to the period after 
eaning. The feed and gain data from 
‘ie 12 experiments show that as the 
“veight of hogs increases, larger quanti- 
“es of feed are consumed per unit of 
cain, but that the increase in feed con- 
umption is less than is generally recog- 
»ized. For the gain in weight between 
‘25 and 250 pounds it was shown that 
« per cent more feed units are consumed 
yer 100 pounds of gain than are needed 
io bring a hog up to 225 pounds (includ- 
ing the feed and gain of the breeding 
ierd). Hogs between 250 and 275 pounds 
consume 13 per cent more and hogs be- 
tween 275 and 300 pounds 18 per cent 
more feed per pound of gain, than the 
225 pound hog. These percentages refer 
\o additional feed consumption (in feed 
units) for gains in weight. In estimating 
total feed consumption from one year to 
another under alternative sets of farm 
plans, the feed and gain of the breeding 
herd should be included and the average 
rather than the additional feed consump- 
tion per 100 pounds of live weight should 
* be computed. On this basis the difference 
in average feed consumption per 100 
pounds for hogs of different weights is 
very small. In terms of feed units the 
average feed consumption per 100 pounds 
of live weight rises only one per cent 
from 225 to 250 pounds, 2 per cent from 
225 to 275 pounds and 3 per cent from 
225 to 300 pounds. 
* 


* * 


Title of Experiment: Mung Beans as a 
Source of Protein for Turkey Poults. 
Author: T. T. Milby, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Stillwater, Okla. 
Digest: Green Mung beans were found 
to contain protein of excellent quality for 
turkey poults in a two year trial using 
over 125 poults per lot. They were found 
to replace up to two-thirds of the vege- 
teable proteins in turkey starting rations. 
Cooked Mung beans were slightly supe- 
rior to uncooked beans, but the difference 
in the growth of the poults was not 
enough to justify cooking. 

* * * 
Title of Experiment: Sprouted Soybeans, 
Mash and Grains for Emergency Feeding 
of White Leghorn Pullets. 
Author: C. S. Platt, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Digest: The removal of either mash or 
jrain from the diet of White Leghorn 
vullets for a period of six consecutive 
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days resulted in a lowering of egg pro- 
duction, which was noticeable for several 
weeks following the resumption of nor- 
mal feeding. The decrease was found to 
be prevented when either the mash or 
the grain was replaced during the six- 
day period with a mixture of sprouted 
soybeans and minerals at the rate, for 
100 birds daily, of five pounds of the 
beans before sprouting and one pound 
of a mixture of 70 per cent superphos- 
phate, 20 per cent limestone flour and 10 
per cent salt. When used as a supple- 
ment at the rate indicated to both mash 
and grain feeding for a period of three 
months, the sprouted soybeans and min- 
eral mixture was instrumental in conserv- 
ing mash, egg production being main- 
tained at the same rate as a control pen 
with a consumption of 40 per cent less 
mash. 

* * 
Title of Experiment: Processed Garbage 
Meal in the Chick Ration. 
Author: C. L. Draper, Hawaii Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Honolulu. 
Digest: The nutritive value of processed 
garbage and of combinations of pro- 
cessed garbage with soybean meal, meat 
meal or fish meal was determined by 
comparison of gains made by chicks fed 
these feeds in a commercial type all- 
mash ration. Under the conditions of 
these experiments, inclusion of approxi- 
mately 30 per cent processed garbage in 
the ration gave satisfactory results when 
soybean oil meal or sardine fish meal 
supplied the remainder of the supple- 
mentary protein. Inclusion of up to ap- 
proximately 20 per cent processed gar- 
bage in the chick ration gave satisfactory 
results when meat meal was used as the 
protein concentrate. Dehydrated fat-ex- 
tracted garbage and edible waste from 
the many military camps provided a 
worth while ingredient for chick rations, 
the experiment showed. 

* * * 
Title of Experiment: The Effect of Sudden 
Changes of Feed Upon Production. 
Author: J. B. O'Neill, University of Sas- 
katchewan, Saskatoon, Can. 
Digest: In order to test the effect of sud- 
den changes of feed upon production, a 
test involving three duplicate pens of 
50 birds each was carried out. All pens 
were on the same diet until December 22, 
1944. At that time, the mash of groups 
B and C was changed from the univer- 
sity laying mash to commercial concen- 
trates. Group A (the controls) remained 
on the university laying mash which was 
converted to a breeding mash by adding 
additions vitamins A, D and riboflavin. 
In addition, groups A and B received a 
moist mash daily from November 25 on. 
Group A continued to increase produc- 
tion; groups B and C dropped rapidly 


after the change in feed from approxi- 
mately 55 per cent to 39.6 per cent and 
30.8 per cent respectively. This was re- 
flected in the dry mash consumption of 
the birds. A neck moult was evidenced 
in groups B and C, being rather severe 
in the latter (about 18 per cent). About 
10 weeks was required for these birds to 
reach maximum production. It is sug- 
gested that the difference in color of the 
mash was a contributing factor in the 
drop in production. 
* * * 

Title of Experiment: The Effect of Rough- 
age Intake Upon the Fat Content of Milk. 
Authors: J. K. Loosli, H. L. Lucas and L. A. 
Maynard, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Digest: Experiments are presented in 
which 20 Holstein cows were used to 
study the effect of low-roughage intakes 
upon the production of milk and milk fat. 
When cows were fed 5 pounds or less of 
hay and sufficient grain mixture to satisfy 
their energy requirements, the fat con- 
tent of the milk and the milk yield showed 
significant drops as compared with simi- 
lar cows fed an average of about 12 
pounds of hay, 30 pounds of corn silage 
and small amounts of a grain mixture. 
The possible importance of rumen fer- 
mentation in the normal production of 
milk and milk fat in dairy cows is raised 
by this experiment. 


USDA Defines Enriched, 
Restored, Fortified 


Nutritionists of the department of agri- 
culture recently defined the terms en- 
riched, restored and fortified as they apply 
to flour, cereals and dairy products. 

“Enriched,” they said, is properly ap- 
plied only to bread and flour. The term 
indicates that iron, niacin and thiamine 
have been put into the flour in about the 
amounts they were taken away through 
converting whole grain into white flour. 
It also means that riboflavin is added in 
even greater amount than is found in 
whole wheat and that certain standards 
for vitamin D and calcium may be added. 
Calcium and vitamin B can be added 
voluntarily. 

“Restored” means replacing nutrients 
lost in processing. These include thiamine, 
niacin and iron in the case of breakfast 
foods. 

“Fortified” means that nutrients not 
originally present have been added. Milk 
is often fortified with vitamin D and mar- 
garine with vitamin A. 


@ CLYDE EDWARDS, Osmond, Neb., has 
purchased the M. J. Wagner grain business 
at Creighton. 


NEW CHEMICAL PLANT 

Construction plans for a new organic 
chemical plant which General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, will build at Kankakee, IIl., 
have been announced by Harry A. Bullis, 
president, and James F. Bell, chairman of 
the board, of the firm. The new plant will 
produce primarily fatty acids and fatty 
acid derivatives, Mr. Bullis said. Arthur P. 
Berry, manager of fatty acid operations, 
will supervise activities of the new instal- 
lation, he announced. 


ji 


old mill has been 


OWN by the old mill stream, 
»,' good-natured J. A. Dunham 

is practicing modern mer- 
chandising methods in the 250 year 
old Dunham's Red Mills at Ashley 
Falls, Mass. 

The mill is nearly a hundred 
years older than the United States 
but there’s nothing time-worn or 
historic about Mr. Dunham's ideas 
about selling. “The only thing his- 
toric about my business is the 
building,” Mr. Dunham declared. 
“Once the customer steps inside we 
see that he gets the best of every- 
thing that’s available—and up-to- 
the-minute too,” he said. 

Shortages are nothing new to Mr. 
Dunham. “There's always some 
problem facing us here,” he ex- 
plained. “Right now it's the feed 
shortage. We're not grinding much 
because we haven't much to grind.” 

When Mr. Dunham stepped in as 
owner of the business 10 years ago 
he faced a big problem. The pre- 
vious owner had not spent much 
time on his merchandising methods, 
and business had fallen off to al- 
most nothing. Mr. Dunham had very 
little experience in the feed busi- 


for over 250 years 


ness but he learned fast. “It was 
learn or go broke,’ he explained. 
“I couldn't afford to go broke so I 
learned.” 

Service was the byword at the 
Red Mills from the time Mr. Dunham 
took over. Careful, considerate at- 
tention to every feeder’s problem 
won him the respect of the Mas- 
sachusetts farm population in a 
short time. His experience in retail 
selling before entering the feed 
business paid dividends in a hurry 
because Mr. Dunham's friendly 
manner won him dozens of friends. 

“There's never been a feed man 
quite like Mr. Dunham,” one of his 


regular customers explained. ‘“He’s 


just like a friend who's selling stuff 
for the sole purpose of helping us 
out. Even though he’s making a de- 
cent profit we feel that his first in- 
terest is in our welfare.” he said. 

Word-of-mouth praise has built 
Mr. Dunham's historic firm into a 
thriving modern store. He’s used 
advertising to good advantage and 
has found that display space in the 
local telephone directory is advan- 
tageous. Prominently displayed, Mr. 
Dunham’s bright ad lists the serv- 
ices his firm offers and his phone 
number in a convenient place in 
the phone book where it is handy 
for customers to find. 

Leonard Wells and Mr. Dunham 
make up the entire personnel of 
Dunham's Red Mills. Once the feed 
situation eases, Mr. Dunham plans 
expansion of his staff and his sell- 
ing policies. Right now he gives 
delivery service over a 10 mile 
radius extending into Connecticut. 

Mr. Dunham knows his customers 
well and has granted credit when 
he is certain of the customers’ abil- 
ity to pay and their need for credit. 
He’s never had a loss because of 
delayed or defaulted payments. 

The milling machinery operated 
by the rushing stream requires 
careful attention. Every three 
months the huge stone burrs must 


NESTLED on a picturesque 
hillside just outside Ashley 
Falls, Mass., Dunham's Red 
Mills, now over 250 years olc, 
is still turning out feed for 
neighboring farmers. At lowe: 
left is J. A. Dunham, present 
owner of the mills. 


be chiseled clean. The chisels re- 
quired are difficult to obtain and 
sharpening them is almost a los! 
art, Mr. Dunham said. Nevertheless, 
throughout the war Mr. Dunham 
has managed to keep the burrs in 
fine working order. 

The 125-year-old millstone was 
brought from France. It is powered 
by a turbine which has been in 
operation for nearly a century. No 
millwheel is used. The bolting silk 
which is used to mill some of the 
flour is imported from Switzerland 
and costs $100 per piece. Its fine 
texture makes possible the uniform- 
ly smooth flour products Mr. Dun- 
ham turns out. 

Mr. Dunham’s plant is spotlessly 
clean. “The mill has a reputation 
to maintain and it's got to be neat 
and clean at all times,” he ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Dunham also carries reme- 
dies, insecticides and other neces- 
sary supplements to a good line o! 
feeds. “Remedies are invaluable to 
my profit,” Mr. Dunham declared. 
“because they practically sell them- 
selves and quality remedies always 
bring customers back for more.” 

Mr. Dunham distributes manufac- 
turers’ folders and charts to cus. 
tomers and finds that they appre. 
ciate this interest in their livestoc} 
and poultry education. “They like 
to keep up on the latest nutrition 
trends and this is a simple way fo! 
me to help them,” he said. 

Historic and picturesque, yet 
modern and progressive, J. A. Dun. 
ham’s Red Mills at Ashley Falls 
Mass., are grinding out another 
chapter in the brilliant story of re- 
liable merchandising methods and 
honest service winning the farmers 
hearts and their patronage. 
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Yl SUPPORT BY AN EXPERIENCED ORGANIZATION 


The years of experience behind the organization that produces 

Fair-Acre feeds are worth money in the bank to the dealer with the 

Fair-Acre franchise. This is true because during the many years that 

ony ae this organization has been producing quality feeds, they have been 

Explanatory Brochure working constantly to perfect superior products . . . to analyze and 

“The Fair-Acre Plan” solve the problems of their dealers and customers . . . and to increase 

the efficiency of every department through the addition of highly 
trained technicians and the most modern facilities. 

This background of experience is of continuous service to Fair-Acre 
dealers. It assures them of a high standard of quality in the Fair-Acre 
line. In addition, this experience is reflected in the Fair-Acre farm 
service program... marketing plans ... and widespread promo- 
tion and advertising coverage. This experience is of value to you! 
Write for information about the Fair-Acre franchise in your territory. 


«OLINDSEY-ROBINSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Roanoke - Virginia 
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T costs money to paint up, es- 
y pecially when you have as 

much to cover as we do,” ad- 
mitted E. D. Cavender, manager of 
the Liberty Marketing Co., Liberty, 
Mo., “but we figure every dollar 
spent for paint does double duty. 
It advertises us as a wide awake, 
progressive firm as well as protect- 
ing and preserving our property in- 
vestment.” 

All buildings of the company are 
now sparkling with a fresh coat of 
aluminum paint. To anyone on the 
main business square, just a block 
away, the tall elevator shines out 
like a beacon and with a little im- 
agination you can almost see it 
beckoning for your business. 

Mr. Cavender is strongly opposed 
to the idea that spending money to 
make a store attractive is neither 
necessary nor profitable for secur- 
ing farm trade. “Farmers appreciate 
showmanship as much as every- 
body else and they like to do busi- 
ness in a clean and attractive 
place,” he insisted. “Our rural 
population nowadays is not made 
up of ‘hicks’, if such ever was the 
case. Farmers are often better edu- 
cated than city folks and they are 
just as particular and discriminat- 
ing as anyone else. How can a 
merchant hope to sell such a man 
with old fashioned methods?” 

The fresh paint at the Liberty 
Marketing Co., though delayed by 
war scarcity, by no means repre- 
sents a change in policy. Since the 
company was organized in 1926 it 
has constantly regarded proper up- 
keep as a sound investment in pro- 
tection and advertising. 

The firm figures that keeping its 
elevator and other buildings well 


is profitable investment 


says 


painted and attractive has been 
its best possible advertisement. 

Good outward appearance com- 
bined with complete stocks and 
friendly, expert service on the in- 
side has enabled the company to 
build an enviable volume of busi- 
ness not only for feeds but also for 
farm implements, hardware, poultry 
and stock remedies and fertilizers. 

Liberty is a county seat town of 
some 3500 population but it has a 
large and prosperous rural area to 
draw from. The Liberty Marketing 
Co. has made many friends among 
these farm residents by maintaining 
a good looking, up-to-date estab- 
lishment. 

Much of its success is based on 
the popularity of its own brand of 
Liberty Wonder feeds which in- 
cludes starter, grower and laying 
mash, calf meal, dairy feed and hog 
feed. 

“Well, I see you've made enough 
profit off my business to give the 
place a fresh paint job,” quipped 
a smiling feed customer the other 
day, as he proudly surveyed the re- 
furbished elevator. “It sure looks 
swell and, on the level, I don’t be- 
lieve this job is really costing me 
a cent because the feeds you sell 
sure pay their own way.” 

The Liberty Marketing Co. also 
handles the nationally advertised 
feeds of two prominent feed manu- 
facturers. During the current critical 
feed shortage the quality of these 
lines has helped Mr. Cavender's 
customers obtain the maximum nu- 
tritive benefits from scientific feed- 
ing. 

The company’s elevator quickly 
unloads grain from railroad cars 
and trucks and carries it to the third 
floor of the mill. From there gravity 
feeds it to the hammermill, grinders 
and mixers on the lower floors. 

Mr. Cavender is just as insistent 
on proper upkeep of the machines 
as of the buildings. This policy pays 


feed man 


MONEY spent on paint is a 
good investment according to 
E. D. Cavender, above, man- 
ager of the Liberty Marketing 
Co., Liberty, Mo. Shown at 
lower left is an exterior view 
of the plant sparkling with a 
fresh coat of aluminum paint. 


good dividends because pennies 
spent for keeping the machines 
painted, cleaned and well lubri- 
cated have saved many dollars in 
repairs. 

Local advertising gets plenty of 
attention from Mr. Cavender. Not 
the least effective is the big ele- 
vator overshadowing the business 
district and broadcasting the firm's 
feeds with a large painted sign. 

Space used in the town’s two 
weekly newspapers helps the cause 
along too. Following an annual cus- 
tom attractive calendars are dis- 
tributed at the close of every year 
so customers have daily reminders 
of the Liberty Marketing Co. and 
its feeds throughout the year. The 
firm adds to all this the priceless 
advantages resulting from good 
will built up over 20 years of cheer- 
ful, expert service to the public. 

“The feed department is by no 
means on its own, either,’” Mr. Cav- 


(Continued on page 83) 
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of Samples,” today! 


ESTABLISHED 1919 
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In any stock. In any corner of the ware- qu 
house or store. In truck or freight car gro* 
...the bag that bears a Savage Tag EY i. 
makes friends with its handlers. It is so of & 
easy to identify, even beyond reading wit 
distance. 4 
Bright colors and simple related de- phil * 
signs for each type of feed give Savage a 
Tags amazing effectiveness. They area OY 
big help in selling, handling, storing gore 
and delivering. wen’? 
Proof of this is in the fact that over pnt? 
200 important feed manufacturers in * 
the United States use Savage Tags for e 
their complete lines. ot 
These manufacturers find that Sav- po 
age Tags save time; cut down mistakes; phe? 
and help them acquire a definite hold is on 
on dealers who like their convenience 8° 
and surety. met? 
Any manufacturer, large or small, vom 
can profit from Savage Tags for For- ony 
mula Feeds. | 
See for yourself how your complete w & 
line of feeds can be identified with eye- ps 
catching color and related design; at - gor 
the same time, holding to your trade- af ane 
mark or individual style. It’s simple 
and effective. Send for your free“Batch gh® 


* 
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For the feedstuffs manufacturer . . 


. Commercial Solvents offers two products 


. B-Y and B-Y-21 Dried Fermentation Solubles. Each contains a uniform 
guaranteed quantity of riboflavin; because of the high potency only a small 
percentage is needed to furnish the riboflavin necessary in a ration. Both are 


easy to store, handle, and mix. 


DRIED FERMENTATION SOLUBLES 


Guaranteed Analysis 
Crude Protein, not less than. . . . 28% 
Crude Fat, not less than . 
Crude Fibre, not more than « 
Ash, not more than 


Moisture, not more than . 

Nitrogen-Free Extract, not less than. . 40% 

RIBOFLAVIN, not less. than 250 micrograms per 
gram, or 114 milligrams per pound 


"Reg. J. S: Pat. Off, 


DRIED FERMENTATION SOLUBLES 


Guaranteed Analysis 
Crude Protein, not less than . 


Crude Fat, not less than. 


Crude Fibre, not more than . 

Ash, not more than... 

Moisture, not more than... 

RIBOFLAVIN, not less than 8,000 micrograms 
per gram, or 3,630 milligrams per pound 


Divison 
SOLVENTS | 
tore COP POITIMON 
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Basement 


ALKING turkey” to feed cus- 
7 tomers is more than just an 

expression to Ross Shell, di- 
minutive owner and manager of the 
Shell Feed & Seed store at North 
Lansing, Mich. Any customer doubt- 
ing the results obtainable through 
quality feeding is promptly invited 
down to the basement of the feed 
store, where he can see for himself 
what has been accomplished by Mr. 
Shell's feed experiments. To date, 
the most successful project has been 
with turkeys. 

“The main purpose of the test”, 
explained Mr. Shell, “was to em- 
phasize the part quality feeding 
plays and to show that good tur- 
keys could be raised without sun- 
light. Then, too, I had some the- 
ories of my own I wanted to try in 
actual practice. Plenty of skeptics 
told me my experiments with the 
turkeys would fail. Raise turkeys 
without sunlight? It just couldn't be 
done, they told me”. 

In the turkey test Mr. Shell started 
out with 25 day-old birds. Tempera- 
ture in the pens, which were scru- 
pulously clean, was kept at the 
proper level by using ordinary light 
bulbs. 

All light in the basement was 
artificial and the windows were 
blocked to exclude all sunlight. Mr. 
Shell included this decidedly ab- 
normal condition in his experiment 
for two reasons. The customer view- 
ing the live demonstration imme- 
diately assumed he could raise tur- 


keys like Mr. Shell's, or even big- 


ger, with the aid of sunlight. Sec- 
ond, raising the birds in darkness 
tended to focus the attention of the 
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buyer where Mr. Shell wanted it 
—on quality feeding. 

At first many different brands of 
feed were tried and records of pro- 
gress kept. Finally, experience 
showed that one feed led in per- 
formance so that brand was used 
exclusively during the test. 

At maturity Mr. Shell still had 24 
birds out of the original 25. While 
readily admitting that Lady Luck 
may have smiled down on him 
somewhat in this experiment, he 
pointed to records of other experi- 
ments with turkeys and chickens. 
These compared very favorably 
with the test just described. Aver- 
age weight of turkeys raised was 
18 pounds for hens and 29 pounds 
for the toms. A similar experiment 
with chickens brought equally good 
results with hens averaging 7 
pounds and roosters 12. Mr. Shell 
stated that now that he has the 
visual proof for his claims his critics 
are silent, except for a few who 
think he did the trick with mirrors. 

The live exhibit has attracted 
much attention among Shell cus- 
tomers and they in turn send much 
new business to the store. More 
than a thousand of these people 
have asked to see those “big chick- 
ens and turkeys you raise in the 
dark’ during the past year. 

People marvel when they see the 
big, healthy, richly colored roosters 
in the Shell basement. Mr. Shell has 
found that once he sells a custom- 
er a quality brand the customér 
usually will ask for that feed by 
name thereafter. His live exhibit 
helps convince the buyer that all- 
important first time. 

Besides a full line of feeds and 
seeds the Shell store sells about 
50,000 baby chicks each year. Here 
again this dealer stresses the im- 
portance of quality. After dealing 
with various hatcheries Mr. Shell 
now makes all chick purchases from 
one Michigan firm. This source was 
selected because of low loss ratio, 


LIVE demonstrations conducted 
in the basement of his feed 
store are helping Ross Shell, 
shown above with one of his 
prize birds, prove the value of 
quality feeding. An _ exterior 
view of the Shell Feed store 
is shown at lower left. 


prompt delivery, and excellent serv- 
ice rendered. 

Mr. Shell feels that a thorough 
knowledge of poultry raising is es- 
sential in building a feed business, 
in view of the large number of peo- 
ple who try poultry raising on a 
“get rich quick’’ basis. He absolute- 
ly refuses to sell a large number of 
chicks to anyone unless that in- 
dividual has had some experience 
or training. 

One day an enthusiastic custom- 
er came into the store and demand- 
ed 8,000 chicks in a hurry. In the 
course of the conversation Mr. Shell 
discovered that the gentleman had 
no previous experience nor facili- 
ties available for raising that many 
chickens. He prevailed upon the 
customer to take a much smaller 
order. Even then the venture was 
a failure. This customer later came 
back to the dealer and thanked him 
for his advice and has sent many 


friends to the store with a recom- 


mendation of the dealer's integrity. 
The three employes of the store 
under Mr. Shell's direction are kept 


(Continued on page 80) 
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{FARM SERVICEE 


A Gap exists which separates the Miller and the 
Farmer. The Feed Manufacturer is beset by many 
daily problems and cannot do everything and be every- 
thing at the same time. There are constant changes in 
animal and poultry needs — There is an ever varying 
over-all picture of raw materials — from abundance to 
scarcity and prospects of continued Scarcity! 


To You, Mr. Feed Manufacturer — You who do not em- 
ploy a full time Nutritionist — The Amburgo representa- 
tive will serve as your Nutritional Engineer! He is 
trained to “bridge the Gap” and by working with you 
at your own mill and office he will design your formula 


so that it will supply the “specific need” for “the specific 
Feed.” 


The Amburgo Company, which pioneered and developed 
“Nutritional Engineering’ combined with ‘“Merchan- 
dising and Distribution,” is a Unique Institution. The 
Amburgo Company's primary objective is to develop 
your Formulae so that the “blue print,” when used, will 
produce Feeds of the highest quality at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. Most important, however, these Feeds will 
produce results in the field. 


LOOK TO AMBURGO FOR DEPENDABILITY AND RELIABILITY. 


BRIDGING 


THE 


GAP 


A UNIQUE INSTITUTION 


Distributors of 


FLEISCHMANN'S IRRADIATED DRY YEAST 
Best and economical source of Vit-D for four-footed animals 


FISHTRATE — COMPLETE B-G COMPLEX 
6 Famous Natural Sources. Each augments the other 
Guar. 40% Protein 50 Micros. Riboflavin per gram 


SILMO A & D FEEDING OILS 
Natural fortified oils—Cod Liver & Vit. A & D Concentrates 


SILMO VIT-D 400 VIT-D 400-1000 
Dry Carriers—Extremely economical 


FERNANDO VALLEY ALFALFA MEALS 
Finest sun-cured meals ever made 


AMBURGO PURE WHEAT GERM OIL 
A product of General Mills 


ARPRO FYVEE 


5 times the potency of regular Wheat Germ Oil 


AB 
Mineral concentrate for poultry and livestock 


AMBURGO MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Purified Feed Grade 


€ 
PURE SEMI-SOLID BUTTERMILK 


ENRICHED SEMI-SOLID EMULSEAST 


MPROVEMENT | 
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Men 


LANS for a long range public 

relations program, including 

publication of a new monthly 
‘arming magazine to be known as 
3usiness Farming, were announced 
‘o members of the Eastern Federa- 
‘ion of Feed Merchants at the 
jroup’s first postwar convention 
neld June 14-15 at the Hotel Com- 
nodore in New York City. 

To help publicize the new maga- 
ine, a reproduction of the cover of 
he first issue, scheduled for publi- 
-ation in August, was used as the 
irst page of the official convention 
orogram. 

In reporting on the “State of the 
“ederation”, President Kenneth E. 
Sldred, Bainbridge, N. Y., defined 
public relations as “the job of sell- 
‘ng our industry and the economic 
services it performs to the purchas- 
ing public. 

“For the first time a magazine 
will go to farm readers with an 
editorial policy controlled by farm 
supply dealers who fully recognize 
that the interest and welfare of 
farmers and merchants are so 
closely interwoven that they are 
practically inseparable,” said Mr. 
Eldred. 

“Business Farming will attack no 
groups or philosophies. On contro- 
versial issues having an impact on 
business and farming, it will fairly 
present both sides of the issues, 
leaving it for readers to develop 
their own conclusions.” 

He said that the magazine would 
be issued monthly and contain stor- 
ies and illustrations on diversified 
farm subjects prepared by recog- 
nized top-flight writers in their re- 
spective fields. 

“Subscriptions to Business Farm- 
ing will be developed by feed and 
other farm supply dealers making 
complimentary subscriptions for the 
farmers in their respective terri- 
tories,” Mr. Eldred explained. “To 
these dealers, a special low sub- 
scription price of 25 cents per year 
is offered. You can send Business 
Farming to your customers and 
prospects each month for the low 
cost of 25 cents per subscription.” 

Mr. Eldred also paid tribute to 
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reveal plans for extensive 


public relations program 


by C. L. ONSGARD 


Louis E. Thompson, who recently 
resigned after serving as secre- 
tary of the association for many 
years. He announced that under a 
plan approved by the board of di- 
rectors, Austin W. Carpenter, ex- 
ecutive director of the association, 
would also take over the secretary's 
duties and that the two jobs would 
be consolidated in the federation’s 
headquarters at Sherburne, N. Y. 

In conclusion, Mr. Eldred reported 
a total membership of 762 and said 
that he hoped the federation would 
soon reach its goal of 1,000 mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Carpenter, who presided at 
the opening session, presented the 
annual treasurer's report, which 
showed the association in a very 
sound financial position, and an- 
nounced the appointments of the 
various convention committees. 

The featured speaker Friday 
morning was Dr. Willard E. Atkins, 
chairman, department of economics, 
New York university. His address 
is reprinted in this issue of The Feed 
Bag beginning on page 15. 

Stan N. Osgood, sales manager, 
Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
the speaker at the noon luncheon at 
which Dean K. Webster, jr., Law- 
rence, Mass., presided. 

Mr. Osgood strongly condemned 
the New Deal economic policies 
and scored the OPA for its un- 
realistic and inflexable attitude to- 
ward business. He said the OPA 
has destroyed free markets and re- 
fused to listen to suggestions from 
the trade. 

“There isn’t any hope for free 
enterprise until fellows like you 
and I peel off our coats and do 
some housecleaning,” charged Mr. 
Osgood. “Our trade has the best 
opportunity to start this thing roll- 
ing and blow the pants off Wash- 
ington before they blow us off the 
map.” 


A panel forum on “What's 
Ahead” featured the Friday after- 
noon session with Mr. Carpenter 
acting as moderator. Director Frank 
C. Demarest, Stamford, N. Y., pre- 
sided and the panel experts con- 
sisted of Dr. L. C. Cunningham, 
Cornell university; Henry H. Rath- 
bun, president, Dairymen’s League, 
Inc., New Hartford, N. Y.; and Leon 
Todd, managing director, Northeast- 
ern Poultry Producers council, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Dr. Cunningham discussed the 
overall feed situation, Mr. Rathbun 
talked on the future prospects for 
dairy farmers, and Mr. Todd ex- 
plained the outlook for poultrymen 
in the Northeast. 

Main highlights brought out by 
the experts, all in reference to the 
Northeast, were as follows: 

Cunningham: (1) Dairy farmers 
are feeding about one-fifth less 
grain than they were a year ago. 
(2) Slaughter weights of hogs are 
running considerably lower than a 
year ago but still above average. 
(3) About 16 per cent fewer chicks 
are being raised than a year ago. 
(4) There is a danger of overliquid- 
ation of livestock. (5) There is a 
tendency for a continued rising 
price level. (6) We have a good 
wheat dnd oat crop coming up. 
(7) If we can get a return to a free 
market, the basis of northeastern 
feeders is secure. 

Rathbun: (1) Unless we have a 
solid business economy every busi- 
ness is going to suffer. (2) If we 
have to liquidate the dairy indus- 
try the consumer will pay the big- 
gest price. (3) No matter how high 
the price of milk goes, it is cheaper 
at any price than broken minds and 
bodies. (4) There are 15,000 less 
mature cows in New York state 
than a year ago; 20,000 less two- 
year olds; and 18,000 fewer heifer 
calves. But consumption and de- 
mand are many times higher than 
last year. (5) About 75 per cent of 
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the feed consumed in the Northeast is 
shipped into the territory. 

Todd: (1) The feed man and poultryman 
are going to have to get together and 
form a policy for northeastern agriculture. 
(2) So far no pullets have had to go un- 
fed. (3) Folks are getting a little jittery 
about storage eggs but fresh eggs are 
going to be a good proposition this. fall. 
(4) The hatchery situation is adjusting it- 
self under its own weight. (5) The poultry- 
man will have to be careful about the 
amount of labor he is using. (6) Some day 
we may have egg sheds similar to milk 
sheds, particularly if consumers get qual- 
ity conscious. (7) The Northeast is going 
to get more competition from the Middle 
West on eggs and poultry meat. (8) We 
need uniform standards for egg grades so 
that a grade A egg will be the same in 
New York as in Maine or California. 

Moses Cohen, New York Produce ex- 
change, read a message from the special 
committee on grain urging the feed trade 
to join with the exchange in bringing pres- 
sure on congressmen and senators to 
eliminate grain from OPA controls. 

The concluding speaker was John D. 
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MEMBERS of the Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants met at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York City, June 14 and 15 for the group's first postwar 
convention. These photos by The Feed Bag camera show, all left to right: 
TOP ROW—Executive Director Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N. Y. and 
Walter F. Oesterling, director, Butler, Pa.; Frank C. Demarest, director, Stam- 
ford, N. Y. and President Kenneth E. Eldred, Bainbridge, N. Y.; Henry L. Beaty, 
a new director, Hacketstown, N. J., L. J. Barrett, Summit, N. J. and H. R. Edsall, 
Sussex, N. J. SECOND ROW—H. W. Jeffrey and Marion Williams, both mem- 
bers of Mr. Carpenter's staff, W. |. Pernaa, Fitchburg, Mass. and F. J. Sennett, 
Boston; John J. King, John H. Lee, and L. A. O'Brien, all of Boston; Ray B. 
Bowden, Washington. D. C., E. G. Rubinoff, director, Vineland, N. J. and Dr. 
Henry Van Roekel, Massachusetts State college. THIRD ROW—O. J. McClure, 
Chicago, and J. L. Brewer, New York City; F. C. Fredrick and Mrs. James 
Fredrick, Spring Valley, N. Y.; James M. Kelly, New York City, R. B. Richardson 
and H. A. Richardson, both of Allentown, N. J. BOTTOM ROW—Directors C. P. 
Fulton, Northbrook, Pa., Mr. Oesterling and C. P. Ward, Candor, N. Y.; Dr. L. C. 
Cunningham, Cornell university; Leon Todd, Trenton, N. J.; John D. Strain, Utica, 
N. Y.; Max Leet, Toms River, N. J. and J. J. Ryan, New York City. 


Strain, labor relations counsellor, Utica, 
N. Y. “We have to come back to a more 
moderate way of thinking and more mod- 
erate way of living if we are going to 
continue the free enterprise system in 
America,” Mr. Strain charged. “No busi- 
ness is safe if it is controlled by the 
national government or a group that has 
nationalistic ideas. 


“Wages, hours, and conditions of em- 
ployment are the basic points of all labor 
relations. Next of importance is a good 
boss to work for,” he added. “We don't 
need more pressure groups but we do 
need more coordination between groups.” 

President Eldred presided at the annual 
banquet Friday evening and Mr. Carpen- 


(Continued on page 97) 
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You Can Make An Ulitra-Lifed Feed for Every Poultry and Livestock Need 


They Look to 


ULTRA-LIFE 


When The Going Gets Tough 


When the feed manufacturer is up against it for go out of business because—they cannot offer their | 
business, and when Old Man “Real Competition" trade the service which it needs and demands. 


steps in—and he will step in before long—it is then ULTRA-LIFE SERVICE is comprehensive: it includes 
that he looks to Ultra-Life for aid. |, radio advertising; 2, road signs and bill boards; 


Ultra-Life has consistently rendered an outstanding 3, newspaper advertising; 4. The Poultry and nite 
service to its feed manufacturers, through thick and stock Journal; 5, beautifully printed and illustrated 
thin. That's why they stay in business and increase literature; 6, Formula Service; 7, chemical analysis 
ee ioe of feed ingredients; 8, Eamesway Poultry Service; 


9, trained hog and dairy servicemen; 10, Ultra-Life 
Don't kid yourself! Competition in the feed busi- Poultry Concentrate and Ultra-Life Livestock Con- 
ness is going to get tougher than ever before, and centrate from which you make feeds that produce ¢ 
it will soon be here. Many feed manufacturers will outstanding results under all normal conditions. 


Ultra-Life service will beat any competition. Do you want this service? 
Write Ultra-Life for details. 


ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, INC. 


MAIN OFFICE Warehouses at: Philadelphia, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; Tampa, Fla.; Omaha, Neb.; Wichita, 
Kan.; Denver, Colo.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Fort Worth, Texas; Royal Oak, Mich.; New 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS ® Orleans, La.; Belleville, Pa.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Here is big news for feed manufacturers—a new DRY SUPPLEMENT 
combining STABILIZED Vitamin A and STABILIZED Vitamin D. As 
economical, as easy to use, as dépendable as our famous VIT-D-400. 
Save time, labor and money with VIT-AD. It is backed by Silmo’s 
twenty-five years of vitamin research plus two years of practical 
testing by feed men. Guaranteed 400 A.O.A.C. Chick Units Vitamin 
D, 1000 U. S. P. Units Vitamin A per gram. VIT-AD is sold in 100 lb. 
drums dated. Quantities limited but we are doing our best to satisfy 


all inquiries. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Manufacturers of SILMO XX Vitamin A and D Feeding Oils. 
Vineland, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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WO big events enlivened the 

otherwise pastoral quiet of 

Hickory Grove every year — 
the annual farmers-business men’s 
picnic and the baseball game be- 
tween the Sod Busters and the City 
Slickers. Now with the game only 
a week away, the buzzin’ and bet- 
tin’ were reaching a climax. 


Center of the excitement, as 
usual, was the Hickory Grove Feed 
store where Lem Jones, proprietor, 
for several years had always been 
the butt of farmers’ ribbing about 
his performance as left fielder for 
the Slickers. He sometimes wished 
the affair had never been started, 
but to abandon his participation at 
this stage would have meant “razz- 
ing suicide” the year ‘round instead 
of just for a couple of weeks. 


As Lem opened the morning mail 
on a sultry July Tuesday, he came 
to an envelope addressed to him 
personally in a masculine pencil 
scrawl. In parenthesis after his 
name was “The Bungler.” 


“What kind of nonsense can this 
be?” he thought to himself, while 
Mickey, the office boy, stood inno- 
cently by, awaiting his morning or- 
ders. 

Apprehensively he flipped the 
envelope open and unfolded the 
page inside. Popping up from the 
paper at him was a roughly drawn 
pair of crutches with wheels at the 
bottom of each. 

“Ifthe person receiving this 
note,” a message at the bottom 
read, “will meet me at the bend 
in Carver's creek at midnight, just 
before the Sod Buster-Slicker game, 
I will make him a present of these 
special left fielder’s perambulators 
—guaranteed to get user off the 
field unassisted during first inning.” 

“This is carrying things a little too 
far," exploded Lem, slamming the 
paper down on the desk. 

“What's the matter now, boss?” 
queried Mickey. “Somebody cancel 
that order you put in for feed the 
other day?” 

“Naw,” pouted Lem, “I wish to 
high heaven that ball game be- 
tween the Slickers and Sod Busters 
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lem’s city slickers thanks 


to an assist from mickey 


by EMIL J. BLACKY 


was rained out, cancelled or some- 
thing. Fun is fun but when they 
carry things too far, it isn’t.” 

“Hey, Lem,” interrupted Joe, the 
warehouse hand, coming toward 
the desk with a new formula in his 
hand which he wanted to check 
with the boss, “What's eatin’ you?” 

“Joe,"" Lem spoke seriously, “you 
gotta count me out of that game 
next Sunday. Tell the boys I had to 
go out of town, that my Aunt Nell 
died—or anything.” 

“Now, boss,” Joe argued softly, 
noting the picture of the crutches on 
the desk, “You're lettin’ this ribbing 
get your goat and that's just what 
the Sod Busters want. You shoulda 
had to take the ribbin’ we took in 
the army, especially when it was 
from a tough sergeant. Come on, 
Lem, laugh it off. That's part of the 
game.” 

Lem liked and respected Joe and 
his words took effect. 

“I guess you're right, Joe,”’ he ac- 
quiesced. “I’m a little on edge this 
morning. Ate too many of my wife's 
dumplings last night and didn’t 
sleep worth a hang.” 

And during the balance of the 
day Lem took his ribbings from 
farm customers with a grain of salt 
and a smile. In fact, before the day 
was over he was exchanging ribs 
with them and surprisingly came 
out on top with a better crack on 
several occasions. 

Sunday rolled around quicker 
than anybody had anticipated. At 
noon the Hickory Grove park was 
already filling with farm and city 
folks, many of them carrying their 
lunches and making a picnic out 
of it. 

It was a clear day. A rain the 
previous evening had brought the 
temperature down to a comfortable 
80—especially favorable for the stiff 
muscles and creaky joints of the 
not-so-young players, and especial- 


ly favorable to the life of the crowd 
too. 

They exhibited it when the City 
Slickers filed onto the field—with 
a deep-throated “boo” that rolled 
and echoed into the woods beyond. 
But the Slickers were not without 
their supporters as the knot of ur- 
ban dwellers on one side of the 
field greeted them with a ragged 
cheer. 

It was vice-versa in reception as 
the Sod Busters, led by Beggs 
Gouch, the newly recruited pitcher, 
who was loudly pre-advertised by 
the country folks as fully capable 
of setting the Slickers down with- 
out a hit, trotted onto the diamond. 

There was the usual coin-match- 
ing for first at bat. “Buck’’ Buckner 
of the Slickers, who, had opened 
a new radio store in Hickory Grove 
several month’s previous and was 
reputed to be a former state league 
player from Nebraska, won the toss. 

Lem Jones, dressed in a pair of 
green slacks, and a flowing tan shirt 
and tennis shoes, was looking ex- 
ceptionally spry with a step that 
belied his years. The ribbing had 
evidently dribbled off his back and 
his goat was out grazing. 

“Play ball!” curtly and officiously 
yelled Jim Drake from Boonville, the 
umpire. 

Kurt Scaggs was the first man up 
for the Slickers. Beggs Gouch 
wound up and hurled. Scaggs stood 
in amazement as if asking — 
“Where's the ball? I didn’t see it.” 
This happened twice more and 
amid boos from the Sod Buster sec- 
tion Scaggs jogged sheepishly to 
the Slicker’s bench. 

Joe, of the Hickory Grove Feed 
store, who had been elected to 
coach the Slickers patted him on 
the back. 

“Don't let it worry you, young- 
ster,” he kidded. “You'll be up a 
couple o’ more times before the 
game is over. But you better put on 
your glasses.” 
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Lem Jones, picking up the bat Scaggs 
had dropped disgustedly, glanced at Joe 
wondering what chastisement was in store 
for him if he struck out. But a miracle 
happened. 

The Sod Busters’ pitcher had a wide 
curve. He threw it at Lem who, not taking 
chances, swung the minute it left the 
hurler’s hand. There was a sudden solid 
whack and the ball streaked over the head 
of the shortstop into left field. 

You couldn't have heard an atom bomb 
drop as Lem picked himself up from his 
knees, started running for third base, in- 
stead of first and was motioned back in 
ihe right direction, barely making it be- 
fore the ball was retrieved and returned to 
the infield. The Slickers’ cheers reverted to 


SELL THE FEED 
YOU CAN GET! 


RENT 


Build Your Business with 
the Story of Complete 
Mineral Feeding through 


laughter when they realized what had 
happened, and the farmers, too, joined in 
hilarious ovation. 

But first base was as far as Lem got. 
Seven sizzling pitches, with the next two 
batters swinging at what they thought was 
the ball after it smacked into the catchers’ 
hands, ended the first inning. Beggs Gouch 
really had stuff. 

It seemed that as the Sod Busters took 
their turn at bat, the Hickory Grove Feed 
store was destined for more miracles. 
The first hit streaked right for left field 
and Lem Jones. 

A stiff wind was blowing and Lem’s 
sport shirt bulged open at the front like a 
kangaroo’s punch. Somehow he got under 
the ball but the sphere missed his hands, 


Today hundreds of aggressive | 
feed dealers are maintaining © 
sales despite the feed short- RS 


Formula 


EASY TO 


age. They’re selling a feed 

they CAN get.. * complete : 
Mineral Feed . mar- = 
ket for which ain Tight in : 
their own communities. One 

typical case: A small feed = 
mixer who had never han- 
dled a Complete Mineral 
Feed before sold $5,000 worth 
during the first 90 days after 
he added this item to his line. 


MAKE! 


Simply mix 100 Ibs. Herman Nagel's "Formula B" 
Mineral Concentrate with 100 Ibs. salt'and 800 
Ibs. calcium carbonate from your own stock. You 
can guarantee that YOUR OWN BRAND Com- 
plete Mineral Feed contains in correct scien- 
tific proportion the four readily available 
phosphates, the seven vital Trace Minerals— 
Cobalt, Manganese, Iron, Copper, Boron, lo- 
dine, Zinc—all in a form so soluble it melts 
on your tongue. 


EASY TO SELL! 


FREE to Herman Nagel customers ..anillus- 
trated circular in color with your own brand 

and bag imprint on the back... tells the _ 
story of Complete Mineral Feeding. Allyou | 


have to do to start your own mineral feed ~ 
business is mail or hand out this personai- 
ized sales-making circular to your custo- ~ 
mers and prospects. 
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Write or Wire Today for 
Full Details about ‘“‘Formula B” 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


FEED DEALER 


“An attractive display sure helps. Even men 
who live in apartments have been buying 
feed lately." 


plunked into his collar and nestled inside 
his shirt. 

It took the umpire several seconds be- 
fore he could stop laughing and announce 
that the batter was out. 

Lem, sheepishly removing the ball from 
his shirt and returning it to the infield, was 
secretly gloating and wishing that the 
joker who had sent him the letter with the 
picture of the crutches was in the crowd. 

So the game went. 

It would have taken two Comptometer 
operators to chalk up the errors on both 
sides. 

Mickey, Hickory Grove Feed store office 
boy, watched the whole procedure with a 
grin from ear to ear. He was enjoying 
every minute of it. 

Strangely, the score at the end of the 
eighth, was tied, 9 to 9. Despite Beggs 
Gouch's superb pitching there was one 
Slicker he couldn't set down—"“Buck” Buck- 
ner. It was plainly evident from the way 
Buck clouted him that he was strictly big 
league. 

Came the ninth and a chance to drive in 
the winning run. Lem Jones, still riding his 
luck, drew a base on balls and managed 
to squirm into second base on a sacrifice 
fly by Jim Harrington, the coal dealer. And 
up to the plate, exuding confidence, step- 
ped “Buck” Buckner. 

The Sod Busters aggregation sagged and 
looked sick. Beggs wound up for the pitch 
and just as the ball left his hand the un- 
mistakable bellow of a calf split the 
silence. Buck seemed to stiffen as if para- 
lyzed and let the pitch go by for a strike. 
Again the pitch and that same unmistake- 
able bellow from somewhere under the 
stands, with Buck remaining motionless. A 
third time, a similar panorama and gone 
were the Slickers’ chances for a _ vic- 
tory. 

In their half the Sod Busters, on a walk, 
a single and a couple of Slicker errors 
pushed across the winning run. 

As the teams strolled off the field, the 
Sod Buster rooters waved money collected 
on bets and cheered wildly. And dozens of 
them corralled Lem Jones to compliment 
him on the swell game he played. 

Sore in every muscle, but glowing in- 


(Continued on page 106) 
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ENGIN 


Iv’s a tough job today to take what ingredients you 
can get and come up with a good feed. Yet you, and 
your trade, still want good feeds. Dawe’s “VITAMIN 
ENGINEERING” may be able to help you have them, 
even under present conditions. 


PRACTICAL WAYS TO IMPROVE YOUR FEEDS AND PROFITS 


Dawe’s “Vitamin Engineering” is unique. It will cost you nothing to see how you can 
Original fortifiers are designed, basedon both profit from Dawe’s technical “know-how” 
scientific nutrition and Dawe’s unequalled and thorough understanding of everyday feed 
experience in feed vitamin usage. These forti- mill problems. Just mail coupon below! 
fiers embody special safety factors, anti-oxi- Dawe’s Products Company, 4800 South Rich- 
dant methods, and other “plus” features. mond Street, Chicago 32, Illinois. 

Then the Dawe’s organization fits these 
ular feeds and needs by individual analysis @ COMPANY, Dept. FB-11, 
and precision methods. The result is better § 4800 South Richmond Street, 

Chicago 32, Illinois 
eh utilization by poultry and livestock of ALL Ey ___ Please send me free copy of 
2\ ingredients in the ration. This is especially 


important in these days of shortages. a neering’ ard Dawe’s fortifiers. 
| : 8 This does not obligate me in any way. 


NAME. 
FIRM 
ADDRESS. 


B city STATE_ 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 
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FEEDING OS... FORMULA AUDIT BUREAU 


Never was feed more critical— 
more scarce—more in need of 
being conserved. 


Current Larro ads feature the booklet: “Making 
Food Go Farther.” Prepared during the war emer- 
gency, it is still timely today—should be in the 
hands of all feeders. 

Use your supply of these booklets now... and 
remind your customers that when ingredients are 
again plentiful, “Farm-tested”* feeds will once 
more be freely available to help farmers make 
more profit over feed costs. 

For ideas on saving feed during this feed shortage, 
write for free Larro booklet, “Making Feed Go 


Farther.” 


Dept. 21 
DETROIT (2)—SAN FRANCISCO (6)—CHICAGO (4) 
*"'Farm-tested” is a registered trade-mark of General Mills, Inc. 
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General 
timely tips 


GENERAL MILLS 
LARRO RESEARCH FARM 


SIGN THAT MEANS BUSINESS 
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Warm 


LD-FASHIONED in outward 

appearance the Shore Feed 

store at Pilot Mountain, N. C., 
is anything but old-fashioned in its 
merchandising. That's because 
friendly, ambitious Marvin H. Shore 
believes in keeping up with the 
limes or, when possible, one step 
ahead. 

“There's no place for leisure in a 
successful feed business,’’ Mr. Shore 
declared, “because there are just 
too many things that have to be 
done.” If hard work is the ingredi- 
ent that insures success in retail 
ieed selling then Mr. Shore's pros- 
oerity is no phenomenom. 

Capable and eager to help his 
customers, Marvin Shore's opinions 
on feed and feeding are respected 
all over the trading area. Buyers 
know their trust in him is justified 
because his thoughtful, considerate 
advice has helped dozens of them 
to save money and to achieve bet- 
ter feeding results. 

Helping others has always been 
a prime duty with Mr. Shore. “My 
customers are my friends,’ he de- 
clared, “and every man has an in- 
nate duty to do all he can to help 
his friends.” 

Mr. Shore's little store makes up 
in volume of business and thriving 
activity for what it lacks in square 
feet of floor space. It is always im- 
maculately clean, both inside and 
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makes a lasting impression 


on customers says shore 


out, and literally glows with fresh 
whiteness in the hot Carolina sum- 
mer sun. 


“My little place is only 20 by 50 
feet," Mr. Shore explained, “but I 
try to keep it the cleanest 1,000 
square feet of feed store in the 
United States.” The floor of the 
store is scrubbed almost as white 
as the many sacks of feeds piled 
high on its surface. 

The whole make-up of the sales- 
room is designed for friendliness. 
In one corner stands an old-fashion- 
ed pigeon hole desk stacked neatly 
with account ledgers. Besides a 
sunny window is a high, pot-belly 
stove with a comfortable cane-bot- 
tomed chair beside it. On the win- 
dow ledges late magazines and 
farm literature are found. It's Mar- 
vin Shore's idea of making his feed 
store friendly. 

Back in World War I Marvin 
Shore served in France with Red 
Cross reconstruction workers. Nine 
years ago he came to Pilot Moun- 
tain as principal of the high school. 
Mr. Shore continued as principal 
until a little over a year ago when 
he laid aside his books to don the 
overalls of a busy feed man. 

Mr. Shores serves nearly 90 per 
cent of the some 120 flock owners 
in the Pilot Mountain area. Flocks 
in the section range in size from 
300 to 3,000 chickens and Mr. Shore 
sells their owners eight carloads of 
feed weekly. “I could sell consider- 
ably more if it were obtainable,” 
he declared. 

Some of the feed is sold directly 
from the railroad siding but most 
of it is handled through the Shore 
Feed store salesroom. Mr. Shore 
works closely with a Pilot Mountain 
hatchery which sends most of its 
customers across the street to the 
Shore Feed store to buy their feeds. 
Mrs. Shore is bookkeeper at the 
hatchery. 

Classroom kindness has paid off 
in the cash register for Marvin 


CUSTOMER psychology is 
practiced to good advantage 
by Marvin Shore, above, owner 
of the Shore Feed store, Pilot 
Mountain, N. C. An exterior 
view of Mr. Shore's busy store 
is shown in the picture at the 
lower left. 


Shore. The ordinary courtesies of 
the schoolroom have won him doz- 
ens of friends during the short year 
he’s operated his tiny white store. 
“Kindness and genuine courtesy 
are good for everybody,” Mr. Shore 
asserted, ‘and if a dealer wants to 
make a decent profit he should be 
willing to put forth a helping hand 
io aid his customers when they 
need it. 

“You have to interest your cus- 
tomers, please them and serve them 
well,” he said. “My long years as 
a teacher gave me the patience I 
needed so much as a business 
man.” Mr. Shore adapted what he 
had learned about child psychology 
and found that most of the helpful 
information and suggestions ap- 
plied equally well to customer 
psychology. 

The ambitious feed man is de- 
termined to maintain standards of 
high quality and merchandising in- 
tegrity in his store. “I'm making a 


(Continued on page 103) 
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YOU KNOW THAT SOUPFIN 


Sharks, formerly avoided, discarded and generally 

~~ denounced, have risen from dishonor to dignity as the 

richest known source of Vitamin A, vital in both human and animal 
nutrition. The Soupfin shark—so named because the Chinese prize the 
fins for soup-making~—are found in Pacific Coast waters, weigh between 
40 and 50 pounds. The livers from this species constitute about 10% 
of the gross weight of the fish and yield an average of 50% oil, the 


Growth 


potency of which varies from a few hundred up to 300,000 U. S. P. 
units per gram. Approximately 2 of all Vitamin A produced in the United 


States is derived from this most prized of all sharks. 


Through highly specialized systems of scientific labor- 
atory testing and checking, essential Vitamin A oil is 
combined with Vitamin D concentrates to produce 
uniform RED ROOSTER Vitamin A & D Feeding 
Oils—insured through Controlled Consistency of the nec- 
essary poultry feeding vitamin balance. 


For Production 


More profits for dealers—more profits for pro- 
ducers when you rely on RED ROOSTER Vitamin 
A & D Feeding Oils for poultry feed manufacturing 
and flock management programs. Chicks reach market 
size quicker . . . hens lay more, nutritionally com- 
plete eggs. 


MANUFACTURED UNDER STRICT LABORATORY CONTROL BY 


COLLETT-WEEK-NIBECKER, INC. 


FORMERLY TECHNICAL FISHERIES CORPORATION 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
* 


WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY ¢ DISTRIBUTORS WEST OF THE ROCKIES » SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES 
R. W. GREEFF & CO., INC. © DISTRIBUTORS EAST OF THE ROCKIES » NEW YORK CITY « CHICAGO 
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PPROXIMATELY 300 mem- 
A bers and their wives attend- 
ed the mid-summer conven- 
tion of the Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers association held June 17-18 
at Lake Wawasee, Ind. The pro- 
gram was built for relaxation, and 
business sessions were held only 
in the morning with the afternoon 
given over to contests such as golf, 
bait casting and horseshoe pitching. 
President Harold L. Gray, Craw- 
fordsville, presided at both sessions 
and introduced, as the opening 
speaker June 17, Hobart Creighton, 
a director of the Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board from Warsaw, Ind. Mr. 
Creighton outlined the history of 
PENB and told how it was born in 
1939 at the World's Poultry Con- 
gress at Cleveland. 

He said that the feed men have 
a big stake in PENB because poul- 
try feed makes up a large share of 
the commercial feed business. He 
pointed to his own case, since he is 
one of the large poultry raisers in 
the mid-west, and declared that 
one-half of every dollar he takes in 
goes to buy chicken feed. 

Mr. Creighton said Indiana farm- 
ers and feed dealers were fortu- 
nate in being close to the source of 
supply since both the east and 
west coast areas, being so far re- 
moved from production points, are 
suffering from feed shortages. 

According to Mr. Creighton, the 
service of PENB is being enlarged 
continually to increase the con- 
sumption of poultry and eggs. The 
newest development will be the em- 
ployment of a marketing specialist 
who will work on a program of edu- 
cation in order to bring poultry and 
eggs to the market in better condi- 
tion. 

F. W. Quackenbush, head of the 
department of agricultural chem- 
istry, Purdue university, reported on 
the country elevator business 
course which that institution has 
been conducting. An eight-week 
course has just been completed, he 
reported, and 47 persons were en- 
rolled. 

Gradon (Duke) Swanson of the 
St. Louis office of the Grain & Feed 
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hold mid-summer meeting at 


lake wawasee, june 17-18 


by ELDON ROESLER 


Dealers National association, rep- 
resented that group and reported 
en activities of the association in 
Washington. He pointed out that 
the organization is 50 years old 
this year. 

“We stand for open and free 
markets,” Mr. Swanson said. “This 
has not been possible during the 
war years but we are fighting for 
an early return. We especially have 
to keep the futures markets oper- 
ating in order to provide ways for 
grain and feed men to hedge.” 

He declared that the grain trade 
welcomes government investigation 
in order to get the trade on record 
and to prove its value in the mar- 
keting picture. In addition, he re- 
viewed new and pending govern- 
ment regulations. 

Following Mr. Swanson, Secre- 
tary Fred K. Sale, Indianapolis, led 
a discussion of the revised uniform 


grain storage agreement. 

The closing speaker at the ses- 
sion June 17 was W. E. Glennon of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
association. He explained the pub- 
lic relations programs which his 
association has now undertaken in 
order to stress the importance of 
the formula feed industry in the 
national economy. He also told how 
publicity releases are being sent 
all over the country to explain the 
real reason for the feed shortage. 

At the morning meeting June 18. 
Lyman Peck, Chicago feed consul- 
tant, presented the feature address 
by asking the question “Are You 
Ready to Sell Feed?’’ Mr. Peck de- 
clared we are now entering the 
battle for business. 

“For a long time it has been a 
seller's market,” Mr. Peck said. 
“Many have lost practice in the art 
of selling. A buyer's market is closer 


(Continued on page 84) 


THESE photos taken at the mid-summer convention of the Indiana Grain & Feed 


Dealers association at Lake Wawasee, 


Ind., June 17-18, show, left to right: 


TOP ROW—Don Jenkins and Secretary Fred K. Sale, both of Indianapolis; Cecil 
Marsh, Indianapolis; President Harold L. Gray, Crawfordsville and Gradon (Duke) 
Swanson, Grain & Feed Dealers National association, St. Louis. BOTTOM ROW— 
R. W. Akin, Indianapolis; Jame Pentis, Chicago; Lyman Peck, Chicago, and R. F. 
Robinson, Indianapolis. (Photos by The Feed Bag cameras) 
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‘TO FEED MANUFA 
CTURERS WHO 


ir a = m n new trace mineral blend 


contains an ORGANIC JODINE 
compound that 5 100% STABLE and 
cannot lose its strength 


assures better utilization of lodine by 
increasing its assimilation 


also supplies manganese, cobalt, 
copper and iron in adequate amounts 
to assure mineral balance of these 
important trace minerals 


is free-flowing and easy to mix 


saves yOu money— actually costs less 
in the feed than Potassium lodide alone 


Pains today for the complete story of Tra-min 


nied in US. ond Con odo 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, INC. 


Manufacturers of Products of Scientific Merit 


WISCONSIN 


MYERSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Han 
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serves as proving ground 


OU'VE just got to have a 

good sales talk in the feed 

and grain business to raise 

10 children as I have,” de- 
clared Louis Perillo, owner of the 
busy Perillo Coal & Grain Co., 
Southington, Conn. 

“The living proof of the good 
quality feed I sell is right there for 
everyone to see,” he explained, 
pointing to his clean and neat little 
farm at the rear of his store. 

The “farm”, as the Perillo family 
is fond of calling it, is small as typ- 
ical New England: farms go with 
half a dozen head of cattle and 
some 50 Rhode-.Island Reds and 
White Leghorns. An acre of lush 
meadow irrigated by a spring-fed 
brook serves as proving grounds 
for the successful, 17 year-old Peril- 
lo grain and feed business. Here, 
only two minutes’ walk from the 
center of town, Mr. Perillo experi- 
ments with various feeds and dis- 
plays his cattle and poultry for all 
his customers to see. 

Forty years ago, the now rotund 
and jolly Mr. Perillo arrived in this 
land of promise. Soon after his ar- 
rival he secured a job with the 
Cowles Grain & Feed Co., one of 
the largest wholesalers in the state. 
After a few years of training in 
American business methods, Louis, 
whose young family was growing 
rapidly, struck out for himself. As 
his happy brood of children grew, 
so did his feed sales until he is now 
grossing over $70,000 a year. 

His natural flair for business 
made him realize the value of dem- 
onstrating the concrete results of his 
wares to the many backyard farm- 
ers of this primarily industrial town. 
“Seeing is believing,”” declared Mr. 
Perillo. “So I went ahead and filled 
in what was formerly a swamp, 
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for perillo’s feed store 


channeled the spring along the 
edge of the lot and set up a couple 
of buildings to house the stock. 

“This has given me several ad- 
vantages,” he explained. “By con- 
stantly increasing my own knowl- 
edge of feeding, I can more intelli- 
gently advise my customers and 
experiment with my own feed mix- 
tures to suit the climate and par- 
ticular conditions of this area. Dur- 
ing the depression and war years, 
the produce derived from the stock 
came in very handy to feed my 
‘bambinos’” 

It was through this experimenta- 
tion that Mr. Perillo discovered that 
the common practice of feeding 
garbage to the chickens was the 
cause of many poultry complaints. 
Selecting 100 sturdy chicks and 
duplicating as much as possible the 
average-customer methods and con- 
ditions, Mr. Perillo developed the 
same troubles in his own flock. 
When he discontinued the gar- 
bage diet the trouble cleaned up 
promptly. 

Four years ago, the astute Mr. 
Perillo added coal and fuel oil to 
his feed business. This has per- 
mitted him to reach more people 
and helps to counter-balance the 
shortage of feed and grain. 

Eight members of the immediate 
family comprise the working force. 
Not in the least autocratic, Mr. Peril- 
lo has infused in every one of them, 
right down to 13 year old Junior, 
his own driving initiative and in- 
satiable curiosity of everything and 
anything pertaining to the business. 

All three sections of the white 
one-story frame building open onto 
ample off-street parking space for 
the customer’s convenience. Three 
girls take care of the clerical work 
and the poultry remedy and supply 
department. Adjoining the sales- 
room is the feed and grain ware- 
house into which trucks can be 
easily driven for loading. The two 
main brands of feed are West-Nes- 


A BACKYARD farm adjoining 
his feed store is being suc- 
cessfully used by Louis Perillo, 
above, as a proving ground for 
his prosperous feed business at 
Southington, Conn. Shown at 
lower left is an exterior view 
of the feed store. 


bitt and Crawford. Mr. Perillo’s 
own brand is named Well-Worth, 
sold in pattern-printed bags suit- 
able for making aprons and other 
articles of clothing. The railroad, 
next to which Mr. Perillo plans to 
erect a grain elevator as soon as 
materials are available, is con- 
veniently located 400 feet to the 
south. 

The genial Perillos have not neg- 
lected keeping their name before 
the public. The Perillo business is 
made popular through the medium 
of liberal newspaper and _ local 
movie theater advertising; through 
gifts of calendars, pencils, blotters, 
brightly colored skull caps for the 
children, as well as long-handled 
dustpans, all inscribed with the 
Perillo name. 

The lean years of the early 1930's 
taught Mr. Perillo caution in extend- 
ing credit: only small amounts to 
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Price Control Records 
Must be Kept Until 1947 


Manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, 
and all other persons required under price 
control regulations to have kept records 
must preserve them until July 1, 1947, the 
office of price administration has an- 
nounced. 

The action, supplementary order 167, 
effective as of June 30, 1946, was taken in 
order to enable OPA to carry on the pow- 
ers and duties directed to it under the 
executive order 9745 signed by President 
Truman on June 30, 1946. 

The executive order authorized OPA to 
continue all the functions, powers and 
duties vested in it by the emergency price 
control act of 1942, as amended, and the 
stabilization act of 1942, as amended, 
which did not terminate by expiration of 
those acts on June 30, 1946. 


OPA pointed out that section 1 (b) of 


the emergency price control act of 1942, as 
amended, provided that all regulations, 
orders, price schedules and requirements 
shall be treated as remaining in force for 
the purpose of sustaining any proper suit, 
action or prosecution with respect to of- 
fenses committed or rights or liabilities in- 
curred on or before June 30, 1946. This 
action assures OPA that all records, books, 
accounts, invoices, sales lists, sales slips, 
order, vouchers, contracts, receipts, bills of 
lading, correspondence, memoranda or 
other papers required to be kept under 
price control will be preserved in keeping 
with the continuation of its enforcement 
duties for violations committed before June 


30, 1946. 


Cut Protein Meal Quotas 
For Feed Manufacturers 


Amendment 9 to protein meal order 
WFO 9, issued June 21 by the department 
of agriculture, reduces the total quantity 
of protein meal that may be used in the 
manufacture of mixed feed and permits a 
mixed feed manufacturer to use his pro- 
tein quota in the manufacture of either 
livestock or poultry feeds in accordance 
with the requirements of his trade territory. 

The amended order, effective July 1, 
1946 allows each mixed feed manufacturer 
to use a net quota of protein meal, during 
any calendar quarter, equal to the larger 
of (1) 85 per cent of the quantity used by 
him in the manufacture of mixed feed in 
the corresponding quarter of 1945, or (2) 
25 tons. No limitation is imposed with 
regard to the use of the quota as between 
the manufacture of poultry feed and live- 
stock feed. 

The quota allowance supersedes restric- 
tions in effect since January that no mixed 
feed manufacturer could use more high 
protein meal in the manufacture of mixed 
feed other than poultry feed than the same 
quantities used for these purposes in the 


corresponding quarter of 1945. Beginning 
in May, 1946 the use of protein meal in 
the manufacture of poultry feed was re- 
stricted to 85 per cent of the quantity used 
in the corresponding month of 1945. 

Mixed feed manufacturers reported that 
under existing restrictions they were un- 
able to produce enough starting and grow- 
ing mash to take care of all the young 
birds that have been hatched this season. 
There was practically no reduction in the 
output of baby chicks during the first four 
months of 1946 as compared with the like 
period in 1945, but on May 1 there were 
26 per cent fewer eggs in incubators than 
on that date last year. 

The amendment also provides that no 
person other than a mixed feed manufac- 
turer shall use protein meal in any calen- 
dar month in the manufacture of poultry 
feed in excess of 85 per cent of the quan- 
tity used for this purpose during the cor- 
responding month of 1945. Heretofore, this 
provision applied to mixed feed manufac- 
turers as well as other users. 


July Grind of Wheat 
Increased 10 Per Cent 


Loaning government-owned wheat to 
flour mills where necessary to maintain 
consumer bread supplies and keep mills in 
operation will be continued through July, 
the USDA announced July 1, 1946. 

The authorized July grind of wheat for 
domestic consumption has been raised to 
85 per cent of the average monthly grind 
for this purpose in 1945. This is a sharp 
increase from the 75 per cent permitted in 
June. 

Mill applications for loan of government 
wheat may be made either direct, or 
through grain merchants, to the grain 
branch (CCC) offices of the department at 
Kansas City, Chicago, Minneapolis, or 
Portland, Ore. A miller may obtain a loan 
of wheat when he can certify that the total 
quantity of wheat and flour he owns plus 
the quantity being processed and the 
quantity ground into flour during July does 
not exceed 50 per cent of his authorized 
July grind for domestic use. 

The department reported it had released 
approximately 7.5 million bushels of wheat 
to millers through June 24 under this pro- 
gram. 


Authorize Increase In 


Production of Flour 


An additional increase of about 2¥%2 per 
cent over the authorized production of flour 
for domestic consumption at 85 per cent of 
a miller’s monthly average production for 
this purpose last year is permitted by 
amendment 11 to WFO 144, announced 
July 11, 1946 by the department of agri- 
culture. 

The 2¥%2 per cent production increase is 
authorized by including in the grind for 
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Call your 
DREW DISTRIBUTOR 


VITAMIN NEEDS 


COAST BROKERS, Ine. 


e 
PACIFIC COAST BROKERS, Inc. 
Ww. c. FRITZ & SON 
124 West 4th St., Los Angeles 13, Calif, 
SHELLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
217 S. 9th St., Lincoln 1, Nebr. 


e 
NORTHRUP KING & COMPANY 
1515 Jackson Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


e e 
HORTON EARL COMPANY 
334 N. Ist Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


e 
CORN BELT SUPPLY CO. 
220 S. Chambers, Sioux City, Ia. 


e e 
M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 
Dwight Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
e e 
FARLEY FEED CO., Inc. 
Janesville, Wis. 

e e 

WM. MEATH SALES CO. 

9 West Illinois, Chicago 10, Ill. 


e e e 
EDWARD G. KING 


611 Queen & Crescent Building 
New Orleans 12, La. 
e e 


SAM KRAUS 
P. O. Box 83, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


e 
CONRAD BOTSCH 
626 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


es 
KARR FEED SERVICE CO. 
17 High St., 15, Ohio 
GENERAL COMMISSION co. 
P. O. Box 92, Jackson, Miss. 
e 
THEO STIVERS 
1527 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


e e 
JESSE C. STEWART CO. 
1217 W. Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
e 


KING BROTHERS & CO. 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


BUFFALO FEED & SUPPLY CO. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
e s 
MUIR & COMPANY 


408 Produce Exchange Bldg., 
New City 4, 


WILBER FEED co., Inc. 
48 Market St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
e e e 
THE ATLANTIC SUPPLY CO. 
Snow Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
P. J. OOSTING 
922 Franklin St., Grand Rapids, Mich. . 
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Yes! VITAND is 
now available in 
Fortified Cod 
Liver Oil. 


VITAMIN OIL 
for POULTRY ard 


liver oil. 


VITAND;RY 
2000 


A scientific blend (dry form) of D-Ac- 
tivated Animal Sterols (Vitamin Ds) 
dispersed in Powdered Cereal Flour. 
Guaranteed to contain at least 2000 
A.O.A.C. Chick Units Vitamin D per 
gram or 900,000 Vitamin D units per 
pound. Extensive research has proved 
VITAND DRY 2000 as effective as 
fish liver Vitamin D for poultry and 
turkeys. 


ER 
1m 
De 


VITAND OILS 


Vitand in oil form is a Vitamin A and D feeding oil and can 


be supplied in potencies best suitable for your feed mixing 


requirements. VITAND now obtainable in fortified cod 


VITANDRY 
D2 


A new member of the well known 
Vitand Oil and Vitandry Family. 
D-ACTIVATED YEAST STEROL con- 
taining 4,000,000 or 10,000,000 Vita- 
min D2 Units (U.S.P. X1) per pound in 
powder form. A Vitamin D2 supple- 
ment for four-footed animals. Vitamin 
Dz facilitates the assimilation of cal- 
cium and phosphorous and other nec- 


essary minerals present in all feed. 


F. DREW co., 


: Farm Feed Division: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illin 
FACTORY AND LARORAT BOONTON, N. J 


ae ane East 26th Street, Zone 10 Boston—Chamber 
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FOR MAXIMUM DEPENDABILITY 


choose the scientific source of 


VITAMIN 


to fortify your feeds 


The importance of Vitamin D in every type of poultry mash 
certainly suggests that you seek the most reliable source of this 
vital ingredient you can find. 


It is interesting to note that in the 1945 New York Western 
Egg-Laying Test, which established new world’s records for 
best bird and best pen, Vitamin D was supplied in the official 
feed by means of “Delsterol”—Du Pont’s registered trademark 
for its “D’”-Activated Animal Sterol. 


The need for a scientific source of Vitamin D was met when 
Du Pont perfected a process of irradiating selected animal 
sterols with ultra-violet light to produce “D”-Activated Animal 
Sterol. This product represents more than 10 years’ research 


QU PONY 


us pat orf 


_ BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+ « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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and has been used successfully for years by many of America’s 
leading feed manufacturers. It is scientifically controlled through- 
out every step of manufacture and is “chick-tested” for potency. 


Among the advantages “Delsterol” offers the feed manufac- 
turer are high concentration, which makes it economical to use; 
and a dry powder carrier, which facilitates thorough, accurate 
dispersion throughout the feed. “Delsterol” is exceptionally 
stable, does not congeal in cold weather, and does not impart 
“off” tastes or odors. 


For further information about Du Pont “Delsterol,” the scien- 
tific source of Vitamin D, write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Organic Chemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 
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UT of the chaotic feed situ- 

ation emerges one plain fac! 

that will have to be reckoned 
with—the American farmer is boil- 
ing mad. His wrath is directed not 
only at the government but also 
at the feed manufacturer and every- 
body else connected with the feed 
business. 

What the farmer is mad about is 
too well known to need any explan- 
ation here. The big question open 
for discussion is, “What can be done 
to soothe his feelings, get him in a 


This article was submitted to The 
Feed Bag by A. J. Kiser, Chickasha, 
Okla., sales representative for the 
Transit Grain Co., feed division. The 
ideas expressed by Mr. Kiser are the 
outcome of his daily contacts with 
feed manufacturers, feed dealers and 
farmers in the state of Oklahoma and 
do not necessarily reflect the opinions 
of the publishers of The Feed Bag. 


better frame of mind, and thus pave 
the way for future feed business?” 

Far-seeing manufacturers are 
giving the matter much serious 
thought. Some are even now taking 
definite action designed to regain 
the confidence of the farmer and 
serve his interests. Others would 
do well to follow suit. 

Unless the farmer's hostile and 
suspicious attitude can be changed 
there will be less profit for feed 
mills, feed stores, and feed dealers 
in the not too distant future. Unless 
effective steps are taken to create 
a better understanding and feeling 
between the manufacturer and the 
consumer, the formula feed indus- 
try is in for a bad headache which 
will be expensive to alleviate, much 
less cure. 

To be sure, the farmer is buying 
more formula feeds today than ever 
before, but he is doing so out of 
necessity. As soon as conditions 
will allow, many a farmer is plan- 
ning to cease buying formula feeds 
and mix his own. 

Of course, there will be more 


formula feeds sold in the future 


than there have ever been. But the 
cost of selling them will be greatly 
increased unless the farmer's pres- 
ent antagonism can be eliminated. 
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must take steps to regain 
confidence of the farmer 


by A. J. KISER 


It will take costly sales promotion 
campaigns in the future to sell the 
farmer what he has made up his 
mind not to buy. The money could 
better be spent now on advertising 
campaigns which would improve 
the relationship between the manu- 
facturer and the feeder. Somehow, 
the farmer ought to be made to 
understand that the feed manufac- 
turer is on his side, and that it will 
increase his profits to use the manu- 
facturer’s product. 

The present lack of understand- 
ing did not develop overnight. It 
has always existed to some extent. 
During the last few years it has 
grown because the feed industry 
has been so busy that it hasn't 
bothered to notice how the farmer 
was feeling. It hasn't taken time 
to cultivate his good will and 
understand his viewpoint. In fact, 
it hasn't done much more than a 
half-way job of convincing him of 
the value of balanced ration feed- 
ing. These years of neglect have 
fostered the unhappy attitude which 
the farmer has toward the feed 
world at the present time. 

The feed manufacturer would do 
well to realize how much damage 
this attitude can do his future busi- 
ness. It is a good time to begin 
to correct matters now, while the 
demand for formula feeds is still 
abnormally high. There is still time 
to sell the farmer on the idea of 
balanced ration feeding before the 
anticipated drop in business comes. 

That the farmer hasn't been thor- 
oughly sold on this idea is pain- 
fully evident to all connected with 
the feed business. Not enough 
farmers use formula feeds. Many 
who do use them, do so irregularly. 
The feed industry should adopt an 
educational program which will 
create new markets and increase 
the number of steady users of for- 
mula feeds. If this isn’t done there 
will be a big slump in sales volume 


when the feed supply becomes 
more plentiful. 

Some of our state colleges and 
agricultural schools are making 
the farmer more confused and sus- 
picious. Such schools must be con- 
vinced of the progress which the 
feed industry has already made. 
The harrassed farmer is suspicious 
that what the feed manufacturer 
tells him is only “sales talk,’”’ when 
the state school (which his tax 
money supports) tells him that he 
does not need the manufacturer's 
product. 


There ought to be closer cooper- 
ation between the colleges and the 
feed industry. There ought to be 
some way for the farmer to obtain 
correct and up-to-date knowledge 
of the best feeding practices with- 
out either going contrary to his 
state college or feeling justified in 
charging the mills with selfishness. 
While the feed industry could ill 
afford to do without the work which 
has been accomplished in many of 
our great experimental stations in 
leading schools and universities, it 
is evident that some of the agricul- 
tural schools have been ill-advised 
about formula feeds. 

In the latter instances, the farmer 
feels that he is being made the 
goat between the manufacturer 
and the institution. This state of 
mind isn't healthy for the feed in- 
dustry and will eventually back- 
fire on the progress of the colleges. 
In the meantime, the farmer is pay- 
ing the penalty for the existence 
of this gulf between the feed in- 
dustry and the colleges. He knows 
that he needs both the schools and 
the feed manufacturer, but he is 
confused and distrustful of both be- 
cause their information is dissimilar. 

Sometimes the college graduates 
themselves only serve to muddle 
the picture more. Many of them in 
the feed business do not speak the 
language of the farmer. They are 
more concerned with impressing 
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him with their learning than with helping 
him solve his feed problems. He who really 
understands a subject is able to explain it 
in simple terms, and he is the only one 
who can do it. Therefore, after listening to 
some of our college graduates explain the 
value and advantages of balanced ration 
feeding, we are forced to the conclusion 
that they do not really know feeds. If they 
did, they would not have to get behind 
their diplomas and use words that the 
farmers do not understand. 

It isn't that we don’t need the colleges. 
It's just that they teach so much more 
about learning than they do about living. 
The feed industry has made the same mis- 
take. It has done a wonderful job of learn- 
ing how to produce scientific feed, but it 
hasn‘t made much progress in living with 


Quality Feeds 
that TIME 
Has Built... 


An achievement of 71 
years of feed-making 
experience ... and 71 
years of customer confi- 
dence. 


CRITIC FEEDS... 


the farmer and smoothing out human rela- 
tionships with him. 

In a certain locality, there is a feed 
dealer who has all the assets of an estab- 
lished business, financial backing, and 
favorable location. Yet his business has 
been steadily going downhill ever since 
his son graduated from college and started 
working in the business. Instead of being 
able to help the farmers more, because of 
his college training, he is driving the 
trade away with his big words and supe- 
rior attitude. The farmers are going up 
the road a few miles to a dealer who 
probably did not finish the sixth grade but 
who does know how to talk their language. 
They understand him and have confidence 
in whatever he tells them about the value 
of the feed he has to sell. Such an atmos- 


are built on quality that only time and experience can develop . . . 
backed by dealer and customer confidence that reflects year-after- 
year satisfaction. As always, Critic Feeds offer a successful combination 
of product quality . . . personalized dealer service . . . progressive 
consumer advertising . . . business integrity . . . and fair pricing. 


Although we are unable to take on new dealers at this time, we look for- 
ward to serving you just as soon as the ingredient supply situation improves. 


TZ, 


BAUJAN & CO. 
“Ihe Beardstown Mills 


EARDSTOW 
“TLLINOIS 


phere of trust should exist between the 
manufacturer and the farmer. 

Many of the feed mills are waking up 
to this fact and are making plans to im- 
prove their public relations. One concern 
has recently called back one of its retired 
salesmen and given him the mission of 
creating good will among the farm trade. 
The mill has little to sell just now and 
does not expect the salesman to pay ex- 
penses, but that makes no difference. His 
real job is to explain to the trade that 
the mill is not responsible for the feed 
shortage and to convince the farmers that 
the mill is doing its utmost to serve them. 
In other words, he is to interpret the mill 
to the customers. His years of experience 
in dealing with the local farmers and his 
acquaintance with their needs and prob- 
lems, as well as their opinions and preju- 
dices, make him an ideal man for the job. 
These qualifications are by no means less 
important than his knowledge of feeds 
and feeding. They will enable him to bring 
about a feeling of cooperation and good 
will between the mill and the farmers 
which will be a reserve fund to do busi- 
ness on in the future. 

Whether the problem is solved by this 
method or another the fact remains that it 
must be solved. By some means the manu- 
facturer and farmer must be brought to- 
gether in mutual understanding and co- 
operation. The prosperity of one is de- 
pendent on the prosperity of the other 
and can in no wise be separated. 


Soybean Group to Hold 
Meeting at St. Louis 


Principal topic of discussion at the 26th 
annual convention of the American Soy- 
bean association to be held at St. Louis, 
Aug. 29-31 will be the industrial uses of 
soybeans, George M. Strayer, association 
secretary, has announced. Convention ses- 
sions and exhibits will be housed at the 
Hotel Jefferson. 

Nationally known experts will analyze 
the future of the soybean in the postwar 
world. Human consumption of soybeans 
and foreign markets for the product will 
be carefully considered. 

Speakers scheduled to address conven- 
tion sessions include: Dr. G. E. Hilbert and 
W. H. Goss, Northern Regional Research 
laboratory, Peoria, IIl.; P. R. Henson, Stone- 
ville, Miss.; C. Kenneth Shuman, director 
of nutrition, Glidden Co., Indianapolis; J. 
W. Calland, Central Soya Co., Inc., De- 
catur, Ind.; Dr. William B. Allington, Ur- 
bana, Ill.; and Edwin G. Strand, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A visit to the Ralston Purina experi- 
mental farm at Gray’s Summit, Mo., is 
planned for the last day of the convention, 
Mr. Strayer said. 

—_ 
@ HAMPTON BROS. ELEVATOR, Fredonia, 
Kan., has been purchased by G. E. Mar- 
chand and A. L. Nyquist. 

@ EVAN MILLER, Bennett, Colo., has pur- 
chased the Dixon Elevator at Keenesburg. 

@ GARRETSON GRAIN CO., Wichita, Kan., 
has purchased the H. E. Hickerson elevator 

at Sedgwick. 
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ultrymen of all classes indi- 
ly used to control cocci- 
producing astound- 

how that, in relation 


ULFA- 


e Returns normal feed consumption 
more quickly (24 to 48 hours) 
e Results in less stunting and more uniform 
growl 
These results mark SULFAGUANIDINE@S soundly 
economical for use where coccidiosis must 
combated. 
Here are a few excerpts from letters sent 
to us by dealers and satisfied customers: 


Very low mortality 


. By using 
SuLFAGUANIDIN ks infected 


with coccidiosi 


disease 


with surprisingly few runts oF culls.” 
Manager ta milling company 


Ended losse ofit 
“In connection with our 
a 


ce to the 
diosis has 


ly been 
a nice 


stopped coccidiosis in 2 days 


"We have a hatchery in tow? and run about 
5,000 out at ow had a lot 


five weeks © age. 


nt of SUL 


r of a Texas hatchery 


Upon request we will gladly supply you with full information about SULFAGUANIDINE- 


LED 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, 
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Reports from Po 
cate that when Pp 
ing results. The 
to other methods of control, use © baby 
is a8 always been @ problem. We have hereto ore = 
used flushing mashes and most of the other 80 
all with only occasional good results. SULFA- 
GUANIDINE has proven to be almost miraculous ree 
and by recommending it we have not mm “age 
able to stop the losses but have mad eee 
profit at the same time.” Eas 
ner of an Ohio feed store and mill * 
“We have had occasion to use FAGUANIDINE od 
on a number of flocks and without exception of rain : eo 
ve favorable. Ina few of the cases best to keep all houst ry, put 
po - deep seated, our precautions we still had wet houses. Had a" 
one house of a 1,000 pirds about 
We gave them @ two-day a 
treatme FAGUANIDINE and had it 
tality ve The birds did no stopped. We started on the rest of the houses, 
eons PORT! AR badly with the result that they returned to and up to this time (February) have not had Be 
= normal feed consumptio -.> rapidly. Nat- another outbreak. We can gure recommend it me: 
urally, growth was not t anyone that 18 raisin oc Be 
with and the flocks ca re Bi 
Jederle 
NI 
i 
ON” merican Cyanamid Company 
NEW YORK eo, N. ¥. 
[Pacer HATS 
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VERYTHING for the farmer is 

our motto,” according to H. C. 

“Tom” Slaughter, co-owner 
and manager of the Slaughter & 
Taylor Feed store at Palmetto, Fla. 
“And I think that our policy of do- 
ing everything possible to live up 
to that motto is responsible for our 
consistent, month to month in- 
creases in feed sales. 

“You see,” he went on to explain, 
“it has long been our contention 
that farm supplies sell feed and 
vice versa. If the results we have 
enjoyed since we put this theory 
into practice are any criterian, such 
a procedure is a sound way to in- 
crease feed sales. 

“For instance, more often than 
not a person coming in to order 
feed will end up by purchasing 
some garden tools or other items 
that he had no intention of buying 
when he came in. It works the other 
way around too because we have 
picked up many steady feed cus- 
tomers from persons who were first 
attracted to our store by our stock 
of farm supplies and other miscel- 
laneous items.” 

However, according to Mr. 
Slaughter, one of the most impor- 
tant factors in qualifying as head- 
quarters for farm needs is reli- 
ability. In order to build confidence 
and establish a reputation with the 
farm trade, Slaughter & Taylor 


complete stocks of 


Supplies 


attract feed buyers 


carry a wide range of items that 
are required by farmers. 

While there may be many ways 
to insure reliability as a source of 
supply, it is the opinion of Mr. 
Slaughter that the most effective 
method for his firm has been to act 
as distributor for the manufacturer 
of a complete line of merchandise. 

For example, Slaughter & Taylor 
are distributors of Lyons fertilizers. 
This manufacturer makes fertilizers 
for every need. There are varieties 
for citrus groves, truck gardens, 
lawns, and pastures. There is even 
a type intended primarily to sweet- 
en the ground. Thus, whatever the 
fertilizer needs may be, Slaughter 
& Taylor are a consistently depend- 
able source of supply. 

This same could be said of the 
extensive line of seeds carried, a 
line which has created and con- 
tinues to create increasing interest 
among the farmers of the entire 
county. 

Hampers and crates for shipping 
vegetables to distant markets are 
another sideline that this enterpris- 
ing feed store has found popular 
and profitable. These’ items are 
manufactured in the immediate 
area. Because wooden boxes may 
seem a far cry from feed supplies, 
Mr. Slaughter explained it this way: 

“It is entirely possible that the 
man who comes to us for hampers 
isn't the least bit interested in feed 
of any kind. But he is sure to be 
acquainted with someone who is. 
If we fulfill his crate requirements 
efficiently, promptly, and satisfac- 
torily, he may recommend us to his 
neighbor. Much of our business has 
come to us this way—accounts that 


COMPLETE stocks of farm sup- 
plies are a big drawing card 
at the Slaughter & Taylor 
Feed store, according to Tom 
Slaughter and Jack Taylor, co- 
owners, shown above. At the 
right is an exterior view of the 
firm's busy loading dock. 


we value very highly today. There 
is no substitute for the recommen- 
dations of satisfied customers.” 

To round out the farm supplies 
picture and offer a service that is 
complete in every way, Mr. Slaugh- 
ter also handles a selection of farm 
tools and equipment. This, too, has 
proved to be a profitable and popu- 
lar line. 

The Palmetto store iis a distributor 
in this area for the Security Feed 
Mills, Tampa, Fla. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of any type of feed 
that Slaughter & Taylor does not 
handle. Dog and pet foods are 
common. There are calf feeds, cat- 
tle feeds and pellets, scratch feeds, 
starting mash, growing and laying 
mash. Horse, mule, and pony feeds 
are also popular items. 

Tom Slaughter and Jack Taylor 
are veterans of World War II and 
bought their present feed business 
in October, 1945. Since that time the 
sales volume of the store has in- 
creased over 200 per cent. The prin- 
cipal reason for this, said Mr. 
Slaughter, is the policy of establish- 
ing the store as headquarters for 
farm needs. 

But there are others. “One of the 
greatest assets a store can have is 
a friendly atmosphere,” he de- 
clared. “We take particular pride 
in making it a pleasure for people 
to come to our store. We want them 
to stop in whether they want to 
make a purchase or just pass the 
time of day. Such a policy creates 
good will and makes friends.” 
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Guard Against Proved Vitamin A Losses Up 


To 987 In Natural Feedstuffs —With NOPCO XX* Guaranteed Marine-Oil Vitamin A, Plus. D 


Countrywide Experiment Station tests verify that pro-Vita- 
min A (carotene) is slippery as an eel—that the loss of this 
vital vitamin from natural feedstuffs during harvesting, cur- 
ing and storage is serious and continuous. Yet your finished 
feed must contain abundant Vitamins A and D. Otherwise 
your customers’ flocks may acquire “Borderline” Vitamin 
A and D deficiencies that lower poultry profits through slow 
growth, low egg production, poor hatchability, poor health. 
That’s why more and more successful feedmen are keeping 
their grip on the slippery eel with Nopco XX—time-tested, 
guaranteed marine-oil source of ¢rue Vitamin A plus Vitamin 
D in one easy-to-use, nationally advertised product. 


Help Your Customers Raise ‘em Right with 


NOPCO XX 
in Your Feed! 


Meet the coming test of keen 
competition now with thor- 
oughly satisfied customers. 
Right now, your customers’ 
pullets need abundant Vita- 
mins A and D for that fast, 
sturdy growth which builds future poultry profits. 


Help your customers by fortifying your feed now with 


OPCO 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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NOPCO XX. Available in 54-gallon and 30-gallon drums— 
also in smaller factory-sealed packages. Prices on request. 


Write for Free ““FEED-MIXER’S” FORMULA-BUILDER 


—handy, easy-to-use data sheet that simplifies calculation of 
the nutrient and vitamin content of formula feeds. Espec- 
ially valuable during present ingredient shortages. National 
Oil Products Co., 132 First Street, Harrison, N. J.—since 
1926 manufacturer of NOPCO XX and other fine vitamin 
products for poultry and animal feeding. 


Copyright 1946 National Oil Products Co. 
*Trademark of National Oil Products Co. 


~VITAMIN.A 
PLUS O 


BE SURE TO 
VISIT NOPCO IN 
BOOTH 93, IBCA 


There'll be big news, 
plus a hearty welcome, 
for visitors to our 
booth at IBCA. You're 
invited — please com2 
and see us. 
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A DRY Vitamin and Amino Acid supplement that supplies 
all the necessary essential vitamins—A, D, Riboflavin and Pan- 
tothenic Acid for poultry and turkey feeds; it also supplies a 
high concentration of Live Yeast Enzymes, Choline, and the 
all-important essential Amino Acids which are so necessary for 
rapid growth and high egg production. 


Each pound of VITA-MINO-MIX is equivalent to a pound 
of 400-D vitamin oil in vitamin D potency; each pound is 
equivalent to 25 pounds of Dried Skim Milk in Riboflavin and 
Pantothenic Acid content. 


When VITA-MINO-MIX is fed in an average feed according to direc- 
- tions it will enable the feed to supply the vitamins A, D, Riboflavin and 
Pantothenic Acid requirements of ALL ages of poultry and turkeys—for 
growth, egg production and hatchability, according to the new national 
standards of the National Research Council (“Recommended Nutrient 
Allowances for Poultry,” National Research Council, June, 1944). 


The requirement for Protein is merely a requirement 
for the essential Amino Acids which the proteins contain. 
Amino Acids are particularly important right now when 
present protein shortages are likely to become more acute. 
Let VITA-MINO-MIX help solve some of your nutri- 
tional problems. 


RENGO 
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VITAMIN —— 
HEADQUARTERS 


VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 
Any desired potency 
1000-A/400-D 4000-A/400-D 
2000-A/400-D 2000-A/800-D 


3000-A/400-D 4000-A/800-D 
85-D 


ANIMIX (A DRY Vitamin and 
Amino Acid supplement built espe- 
cially for four-footed animals)— 
for calf meals, pig and sow rations, 
dairy feeds, horse feeds, foxes, mink 
and rabbit feeds. 


DRY-D; (900,000 A.O.A.C. Chick 
Units of Vitamin D per pound). 
For poultry and turkeys. 


DRY-D: (4,000,000 U.S.P. Units of 
Vitamin D per pound). For four- 
footed animals. 


RIBOFLAVIN (1,000,000 micrograms 
of Riboflavin per ounce, in edible 
starch). 


PANTOTHENIC ACID 
CHOLINE CHLORIDE 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
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— war orders 
(Continued from page 52) 


domestic consumption at the 85 per cent 
rate the amount of so-called “green dot” 
flour which was produced last year for the 
army. Specifically, this amendment permits 
a miller to include his production of flour 
for the army with his production for domes- 
tic consumption last year, and then figure 
his current production for domestic con- 
sumption at 85 per cent of the combined 
total. Deliveries of “green dot" flour to the 
army last year totaled 6,912,000 sacks of 
190 pounds each, while domestic distribu- 
‘ion of flour totaled 223,945,125 sacks. 

Amendment 11 also provides that the 
order administrator may direct deliveries 
of up to 5 per cent of each month's per- 
mitted production of flour for domestic con- 
sumption. This provision is designed to 
‘ake care of the requirements of state and 
federal agencies and off-shore possessions 
and territories of the United States. Failure 
of a designated purchaser to furnish ship- 
ping instructions to the miller within 10 
days, however, leaves with the miller an 
option over its disposal. 

Still another provision in the amendment 
restricts the amount of flour a miller may 
deliver to himself as a food manufacturer 
to the 85 per cent grind rate, irrespective 
of the corporate arrangement under which 
different units, departments, branches, 
plants, or companies are held under com- 
mon ownership or control. 


Bonus Corn Available 
To Wet Corn Millers 


About 6,000,000 bushels of corn acquired 
by the United States department of agri- 
culture under the recent bonus plan will 
be made available to wet corn millers on 
loan to enable them to continue opera- 
tions on a minimum basis to Aug. 1, the 
department has announced. 

The “loan” basis requires return of a 
bushel of wheat for each bushel of corn 
loaned. The corn will be made available 
to fill the most essential need for starch 
and other corn products required for manu- 
facture of pharmaceuticals, textiles, paper, 
and other industrial products. Processing 
will return about a third of the total ton- 
nage as byproduct livestock feeds. 

Wet corn processors will continue sub- 
ject to WFO 145 which limits their monthly 
use of corn and grain sorghums to 80 per 
cent of the average quantity used by them 
during the first six months of 1945. 


Lift Labeling Rules 
On Bluegrass Seed 


Requirements of the federal seed act ~ 


with respect to labeling new crop Ken- 
tucky bluegrass seed for germination have 
been suspended for the period from Aug. 
1 to Oct. 15, 1946, the USDA production 
and marketing administration has an- 
nounced. 

This action was taken to facilitate the 
movement of 1946 seed in areas where it 
is needed for fall seeding to supplement 
carryover stocks which are estimated to 
be below normal. Fall seeding of blue- 
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grass seed is advocated by agronomists. 
Substantial quantities are planted in Aug- 
ust, September, and October. It takes 28 
days to complete a germination test. 

The suspension applies only to labeling 
for germination on shipments of new crop 
Kentucky bluegrass seed. Carryover seed 
must be labeled to show the percentage of 
germination. New crop bluegrass seed 
must be labeled to show all the other in- 
formation required by the federal seed act 
when shipped in interstate commerce. 

Persons who ship new crop bluegrass 
seed in interstate commerce are urged to 
label the seed to show the percentage of 
germination and the date of test whenever 
this is possible and to furnish buyers the 
germination percentage as soon as pos- 
sible after the date of shipment, even dur- 
ing the period of exemption. Shipments 
made after Oct. 15 must be labeled to 
show the percentage of germination. 


Larger Wheat Crop Goal 
Announced for 1947 


A national wheat goal of 71,700,000 
seeded acres for the production of next 
year’s crop has been announced by the 
United States department of agriculture. 
This would be the largest wheat acreage 
since 1938. About 70 per cent of the total 
would be planted to winter wheat and 
the remainder to spring wheat. 

The 1947 goal compares with 71,057,000 
acres seeded for the 1946 crop and with 
68,781,000 acres for the 1945 crop. It is 
based on estimated requirements during 
1947-48 for food, feed, seed exports, and 
carryover. 

Yields equaling those of the last few 
years would produce on the 1947 goal 
acreage the fourth successive crop of more 
than 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat. If 
yields were to fall to the 1935-44 average 
of 13 bushels per acre, a crop of 934 mil- 
lion bushels would be produced. 

Officials said that the proposed acreage 
is larger than would be desirable for 
proper long-time land utilization and con- 
servation, but that a large supply of wheat 
is needed in view of the world food situa- 
tion and the low level of wheat stocks, and, 
therefore, a maximum acreage of wheat is 
proposed for 1947. 


Reduce Poultry Flocks 
By 28 Million Birds 


Prospects of poultry flock reduction in 
May and June to levels more nearly in 
keeping with available feed have been im- 
proved by culling approximately 28 million 
non-productive and low-producing birds in 
May alone, the United States department 
of agriculture reported June 19. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that on 
June 1, 1946 about 72 hens and pullets re- 
mained out of each 100 in the nation’s lay- 
ing flocks on Jan. 1, when the total number 
of hens and pullets was about 470 million 
birds. On June 1, 1945 flocks contained 
about 75 per cent of the Jan. 1, 1945 total. 

The June 1 estimates indicate that cull- 
ing in May was carried on at a rate of 
about 60 per cent greater than the aver- 
age culling rate for that month in the past 
five years. Culling before May 1, however, 


was barely normal. The generally tight 
feed situation and the desire of producers 
to adjust their production costs to fit a 
less favorable egg-feed ratio by ridding 
their flocks of the least efficient birds were 
factors responsible for the increased rate 
of culling in May. Significant in the entire 
situation is the progress being made by 
poultrymen toward increasing the propor- 
tion of pullets in their laying flocks. 


Coniinue Restrictions 


On Crude Oil Deliveries 


The United States department of agri- 
culture has continued through Sept. 30, 
1946 the suspension of restrictions on de- 
liveries of crude cottonseed, peanut, soy- 
bean and corn oils to refiners for refining 
purposes, under WFO 29. Previously, the 
suspension had been extended through 
June 30, 1946. 

Authorizations for delivery of these four 
crude oils to all other users, however, will 
continue to be obtained from the fats and 
oils branch of PMA. 

This is a continuation of the suspension 
which has been in effect since Sept., 1943. 


Grain Exports Reach 
Record High in June 


A record high in exports of grain and 
grain products for a 10-day period this 
season was reported by the United States 
department of agriculture covering ship- 
ments for the period June 10-20, 1946. The 
total was 477,000 long tons, or 18,040,000 
bushels. This raised the total for the first 
20 days of June to 834,000 long tons, or 
31,712,000 bushels. 

Exports during the June 10-20 period in- 
cluded 390,000 tons of wheat and flour 
equivalent and 87,000 tons of corn and 
corn products, compared with 228,000 tons 
and 129,000 tons, respectively, during the 
preceding 10 days. 


Terminate Set-Aside of 
Wheat Under WFO 144 


Effective July 16, the United States de- 
partment of agriculture terminated the 
set-aside provision under WFO 144 requir- 
ing farmers in 24 states to sell half the 
wheat they deliver to a country elevator. 
With the ending of price control on June 
30 the set-aside was reduced from 50 per 
cent to zero but PMA maintained that the 
set-aside portion of any wheat sold by 
farmers prior to July 1 must be billed to 
CCC at the ceiling price that was in effect 
at the time of sale. The set-aside clause is 
now terminated until further notice, USDA 
officials said. 


@ D. F. SCHAAL, Woodward, Neb., has 
sold the Schaal Elevator Co. to E. R. Hur- 
lock, Joseph Porter, and Robert Porter. 
— @ 
CHESTER CHAPIN DIES 

Chester W. Chapin, head of the Chapin 
Feed Co., Chicago, died suddenly July 7. 
Before founding his feed brokerage firm 
Mr. Chapin was associated with Chapin & 
Co., formula feed manufacturers; the New- 
some Feed Co.; the Parks-Chapin Co.; and 
the Central Feed Supply Co. 
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Fred Thomas to Direc 
Farm Service Division 


Fred W. Thomas has been placed in gen- 
eral administrative control of the General 
Mills farm service division, Harry A. Bullis, 
president of the firm, has announced. Mr. 
Thomas is also director of the company’s 
formula feed operations. 

George Pritchard has been appointed 
general manager of the division's west 
central district, L. R. Jamison, division pres- 
ident, has announced. Mr. Pritchard was 
formerly assistant general manager of the 
northeastern district. Mr. Jamison also an- 
nounced the transfer of Chester W. Jenson, 
Minneapolis, from general manager of the 
west central district to general manager 


of the western district with headquarters 


jat San Francisco. 


R. E. Eikenberry, formerly administration 
executive for the farm service division, has 
been named assistant manager of tha 
southeastern district and transferred to 
Miami, Fla. Clark C. Madsen, recently re- 
leased from the navy, has been appointed 
assistant secretary and division operations 
control manager, Mr. Jamison announced. 


@ DAMEN GRAIN & MILLING CO., St. 
Joseph, Mo., is planning to construct stor- 
age facilities for 1,000,000 bu. of soybeans 
at its plant in South St. Joseph. 


@ CLARK GRAIN CO., Tecumseh, Neb., 
has purchased the Hollinger Elevator at 
Beaver City from Ziba Newton. 


MAGNET 
CLOSED 


When 


you 


install a 


TRAMP IRON “a 


DISCHARGE 


PERMANENT 


MAGNET 


Spout Separator 


your GUARANTEE 


of SATISFACTION 


is backed by two 
GENERATIONS of 


EXPERIENCE 
STEARNS 


AUTOMATIC! 


No messy removal of tramp iron by 
hand, saves time. Does not have to be 
installed where you can reach it, easy 
cord arrangement cleans separator. 


EASY TO 
INSTALL 
No Electric 
Current Needed 


MAGNETIC 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


627 S. 28th St. 


Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


PULLEYS—CLUTCHES—BRAKES—DRUMS—MAGNETS 
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Pennsylvania Feed Mer 
Name Stover Presiden: 


Arthur B. Stover, Perkasie, was electec 
president of the Southeastern Pennsylvanic 
Feed Merchants association at the organi 
zation’s annual meeiing held June 26 a 
Malverne. Caleb P. Fulton, Northbrook, 
was elected vice president and E. Gran 
Keyser, Oaks, secretary-treasurer. 

Named to the association executive com 
miltee were: John V. Nolan, Malverne; E] 
wood Chambers, Elkville; and Clarence 
Kratz, Schwenksville. 

Austin W. Carpenter, executive directo: 
of the Eastern Federation of Feed Mer 
chants, reviewed recent Washington de 
velopments for the afternoon meeting ses 
sion. “Tougher days are ahead but we 
should experience relief on short feed sup- 
plies not later than September,” Mr. Car- 
penter said. He urged that government 
“meddling” in private business be ended 
at once. 

Paul B. Courtney of the National Tax 
Equality associaiion explained his group’s 
campaign to get tax equality for all busi- 
ness people. 

The association unanimously voted a 
resolution urging the government to dis- 
tribute the grain and byproduct feeds it 
owns “by using all of the historical seg- 
ments of the distributing trade.” 


47 Feed Men Complete 
Farm Supply Course 


Forty-seven elevator and ‘farm supply 
men from six states received certificates 
for completion of Purdue university's new 
eight week intensive course on elevator 
operation, Frederick L. Hovde, Lafayette, 
Ind., president of the university, has an- 
nounced. 

Courses included in the curriculum were: 
animal nutrition, grain grading, seed test- 
ing, fundamentals of bookkeeping, busi- 
ness management and laws affecting the 
elevator business. 

Three of the 47 were graduated with 
honors. They were: A. F. O. Germann, 
South Whitley, Ind.; C. R. Schmidt, La 
Porte, Ind.; and J. M. Scott, Cambridge 
City, Ind. 


Stallcop New Secretary 
Of Pacific Association 


Pete Stallcop has been appointed secre- 
tary of the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
association to succeed Don Gemberling, 
the organization's executive committee has 
announced. Mr. Stallcop’s appointment was 
approved by the association board of 
directors. 

After graduation from Washington Staie 
college in 1938 Mr. Stallcop spent four 
years with the Farm Security administra- 
tion in the state of Washington. He recently 
was released from the army with the grade 
of captain after four years’ service. 


@ LEDBETTER BROS., San Saba, Tex., 
have begun construction of a new feed 
processing plant. 


@ COMMERCIAL MILLING CO., Cuero, 
Tex., has been opened by Don Stiles. 
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World’s Standard 
Grinder for Capacity, 
Economy, Endurance 


The Peak Of Grinding Efficiency 


lf a better feed grinder could be made, Bossert 
would build it. Twenty-five years’ experience build- 
ing the "Jay Bee" has put into it the best that 
science and engineering skill possesses. This is a 
reason for "Jay Bee" popularity and its ability 
to make money for the owners. 


Dependability under all grinding conditions, its 
smooth running, low power and maintenance cost 
makes the "Jay Bee" the mill of comparison when 
feed grinders are discussed. Its heavy steel con- 
struction — base of heavy cast iron — balanced 
throughout, balanced rotor, hammers and shaft, fan 


mounted on the main shaft, only two bearings and 
one moving part, its 3600 R.P.M. (direct-connected 
units) help eliminate grief, costly breakdowns and 
lost time. And it cuts power bills. 


This is why "Jay Bee" owners are making money 
and will continue to make real profits long after 
other mills have been worn out. Write today for 
descriptive literature and complete information. 


Siheiiltinitaineil by the Bossert Co., Inc., Utica, 


New York for a quarter century, in sizes from 20 
H.P. to 200 H.P. 


J.B. SEDBERRY, INC., Dept. 78, Franklin, Tenn., Utica, N. Y. 


John J. Woods & Sons, Jay Bee Sales Co., 
433-439 Livestock Exchange Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Jay Bee Sales Co., 220 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.—Jackson, Tenn.; T. G. Hol- 
land Mach. Co., 474 Fairfax Road, Drexel Hill, 
Pa.; Harold W. Grubbs, Box 2469, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; A. M. Sorenson, Jefferson Hotel, 


Dallas, Tex.; Jay Bee Sales Co., 4619 S. 
7th St., Louisville, Ky.; The Lamiell Co., 
Greenwich, Ohio; J. E. S Box 69, 
Slocomb. Ala.; W. H. Hust, Jay Bee Co., 
1031 N. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill.; E. 
B. Harrison, Whigham, Ga.; C. Y. Wier, Sr., 
Yates Hotel, Utica, N. Y.; A. F. Shirk, Box 


523, Canton, Ohio; Bryant C. Long, Box 893, 
Baton Rouge, La.; M. E. Padgett, Bennetts- 
ville, S. C.; O. D. Padgett, Sandersville, Ga.; 
H. A. McLeod, Box 381, Columbia, Miss.; 
The Dibert Co., San Francisco, Calif.; The 
Western Buildng Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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DR. SALSBURY POULTRY RESEARCH 
BUILDS SOUND BUSINESS FOR YOU 


Dr. Salsbury Research is continually developing 
new products and improving present formulas...to give you top profits and sales 


Research is one of the BIG reasons for your leader- 
ship as a Dr. Salsbury dealer in selling this 
popular, profitable line of poultry medicines. At 
the Dr. Salsbury Research Farm, 20,800 man-hours 
a year are invested in the study of poultry dis- 
eases and means of combating them. Over the 
past 10 years, 40,000 birds have been used in 
experiments to carry out the Dr. Salsbury Re- 
search program. This year 12,350 birds will be 
used in experiments to carry out the Dr. Salsbury | 
Research Program. 


Get set for profitable fall business now. 
Recommend Dr. Salsbury’s Rota-Caps for 
the removal of large round and intestinal 
capillaria worms . . . push Avi-Ton and the 
other big profit Dr. Salsbury products dis- 
played here. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 
Charles City, Iowa 


A Nation-wide Poultry Service 


It pays to push top-selling Dr. Salsbury products 


A long list of popular poultry medicines al- 
ready has been developed by the expert veteri- 
narians, bacteriologists, poultry husbandrymen 
and technicians of the research staff. In addition 
to searching for new products, the research staff 
continually checks present products for uniformity. 

Your business today, and your customers’ profit- 
able flocks, have benefited from this kind of pro- 
gressive research. Your business tomorrow will 
continue to go ahead because of contributions yet 
to come from Dr. Salsbury Research. 


St ( 
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CARL PARDUHN 


F Chief Winnebago were to 
y live again and re-visit his old 

haunts around the Wisconsin 
lake which bears his name he 
would almost certainly stop in for 
a stock of feeds for his prize horses 
at Carl Parduhn’s Oakfield Eleva- 
tor Co., Oakfield, Wis. 

Located not far from the busy in- 
dustrial city of Fond du Lac, the 
Oakfield Elevator is in the heart of 
a wealthy dairying area. Mr. Par- 
duhn’'s customers include many 
who have won blue ribbons at 
county and state fairs with the live- 
stock they raised on Oakfield Ele- 
vator Co. feeds. 

“We're doing our best to help 
produce prize-winning dairy cattle,” 
Mr. Parduhn explained. “We stock 
the best feeds obtainable and we 
_ sell our feeds with service included. 
That means that the slamming of 
the front door of our store doesn't 
cut us off from the customer after 
we've sold him our products.” 

Mr. Parduhn has been with the 
Oakfield Elevator since 1919 with 
the exception of an eight year pe- 
riod during which he managed a 
mill at Birnamwood. They've been 
a busy 27 years for Mr. Parduhn but 
the volume of business the Oakfield 
Elevator enjoys proves that he has 
been highly successful. 

The Oakfield Elevator hasn't gone 
in much for sidelines because its 
general feed business has demand- 
ed all of the staff's time. Coal and 
fencing have proved profitable 
sidelines but the volume has never 
approached that of the firm’s feed 
sales. 
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speedy service is 


Drawing Card 


Northrup King and International 
Sugar lines of feeds are carried. 
Mr. Parduhn and the other members 
of the Oakfield Elevator staff are 
well informed on almost all feed- 
ing and nutrition problems and are 
ready to help out farmers with any 
feeding difficulties. 

Livestock and poultry remedies 
are an integral part of the Oakfield 
Elevator business. “We don’t call 
them sidelines because they are big 
sellers and have become very im- 
‘portant to us,” Mr. Parduhn de- 
clared. The remedies are displayed 
effectively with an attractive dis- 
play case of remedies facing the 
front entrance of the salesroom. 

Many of the displays are built 
around the exchange board where 
farmers list items they have to sell 
or exchange, equipment and home 
furnishings they need or want to 
buy, and other announcements of 
interest. 

The office is located conveniently 
between the elevator and mill with 
a driveway on either side. Mr. Par- 
duhn handles all the firm's office 
work with the aid of a part-time 
bookkeeper. 

Four years ago the Oakfield Ele- 
vator pushed out its walls with its 
volume of business and purchased 
a large brick building a few blocks 
from the mill for use as a ware- 
house. This building accommodates 
14 carloads of feed, supplementing 
the 15,000 bu. elevator and the 
storage room at the rear of the mill. 

A new mill addition which has 
just been completed is equipped 
with a 75 h.p. Jacobson mill and a 
2 ton Strong-Scott mixer. There are 


THE new mill addition at the 
Oakfield Elevator Co. is shown 
at right above. The elevator is 
at the left with the office lo- 
cated between the two build- 
ings. Below is an interior view 
of the mill with an employe at 
the spout of the new mixer. 


at oakfield plant 


12 overhead grain bins. A 2 ton 
hopper is installed atop the Jacob- 
son mill with an additional 80 bu. 
hopper arranged so that grain can 
be raised into the bins directly over 
the grinder and fed into the main 
hopper when needed. 

“This is a real time-saver because 
it eliminates the necessity of a 
farmer unloading part of his load, 
then waiting until it is ground be- 
fore finishing his unloading,” Mr. 
Parduhn declared. 

The elevator has two unloading 
platforms and outside hoppers into 
which farmers can dump their bulk 
grain. This hopper facility saves 
farmers from having to sack their 
grain before bringing it to the mill. 

“These new ideas have tripled 
our mixing and grinding business,” 
Mr. Parduhn said, “because they 
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have enabled us to speed up our work 
and do a better job on mixing and grind- 
ing.” 

Mr. Parduhn has set up a smali office 
in the mill itself where employes make out 
sales slips and handle other routine paper 
work which might otherwise congest the 
main office. This small office is equipped 
with an extension telephone, a small scale, 
and a moisture tester. 

Manufacturers’ display materials keep 
the large bulletin board in the grinding 
and mixing department up to date. “This 
is a fine way to implant brand names in 
customers’ minds,” Mr. Parduhn asserted. 
Colorful circulars and posters from all 
manufacturers whose goods are sold by 
the Oakfield Elevator are posted on the 
board. 

Novelties imprinted with the Oakfield 
Elevator name have proved to be Mr. Par- 
duhn’s most successful promotion device. 
Most of the advertising budget is spent on 
inexpensive but serviceable pocket knives, 
pencils, broom holders, and other sundries 
of use to the farmer and his family. “These 
prize items are real business getters for 
our firm,” Mr. Parduhn declared. 

Most of the Oakfield Elevator sales are 
conducted on a strictly cash basis although 
limited credit is granted to customers of 


long standing. New customers who ask for 
credit get a polite stand-off until their re- 
liability and credit standing has been 
checked with the local banks. 

There's little delivering done by the Oak- 
field Elevator because .most of the custom- 
ers seem to like the cash-and-carry phil- 
osophy of business. “Our two trucks are 
kept plenty busy just keeping our stocks 
up,” Mr. Parduhn said. 

Mr. Parduhn is extremely active in civic 
affairs and serves as treasurer of the vill- 
age of Oakfield as well as treasurer of the 
water department. 

Busy little Oakfield is located just south 
of Lake Winnebago, once the heart of a 
great Indian empire. Today the green fields 
around the lake are feeding grounds for 
some of the finest dairy cattle in the United 
States—cattle which are fed on quality 
feeds from Carl Parduhn’s bustling Oak- 
field Elevator. 

@ OSCAR MALO, Denver, Colo., has pur- 
chased the George Blach Grain Co. at 
Yuma from Mr. Blach. 

o--—— 
@ JOHN BARNHILL, Lewistown, Ill., has 
purchased the interest of the Fox Chemical 
Co. in the Spoon River Milling Co. and is 
now sole owner. 


New Swift Soybean Mul 


The new Swift & Co. soybean mill at 
Frankfort, “Ind., is now in full operation, 
John Holmes, president of the firm, has 
announced. The plant, shown above, was 
formally opened June 20 at ceremonies at- 
tended by 200 representatives of govern- 
ment and industry. 

The new mill has a daily capacity of 
150 tons and storage facilities for 1,000,000 
bu. of beans. Housed in a five-story extrac- 
tion building and a three-story bean prep- 
aration structure, the new plant is one of 
the most modern in the country. It is the 
sixth soybean mill put into operation by 
Swift & Co. Other plants are at Cham- 
paign and Cairo, Ill.; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Fostoria, Ohio; and Blytheville, Ark. 

Sam D. Hollett, a veteran of 31 years 
with Swift & Co., is manager of the new 


plant. Mr. Hollett was formerly manager 
of the mill at Fostoria, Ohio. A. J. Sibley, 
who has been with Swift for 14 years, is 
plant superintendent and H. B. Parker, 
sales and traffic manager. 

Swift officials who attended the formal 
opening of the Frankfort mill included: 
A. F. Hunt, P. M. Jarvis, and Dr. R. C. New- 
ton, vice presidents; and J. E. Wilson, 
general superintendent. 

Gov. Ralph Gates of Indiana welcomed 
the new Swift industry to Frankfort as did 
Lieut. Gov. Richard James and James 
Himmelwright, president of the Frankfort 
chamber of commerce. Speakers who ad- 
dressed the opening convocation were Dr. 
W. J. Morse, chief agronomist of the USDA, 
and Dr. Frederick L. Hovde, president of 
Purdue university. 


Calendar 


of coming events 


American Soybean Association, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Grain & Feed Dealers Natignal 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 


Feed Institute of Iowa, Savery 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa 


Iowa Feed School, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. ..Sept. 13 


New England Feedmen’s Meeting, 
University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N.H....... Sept. 19-20 


Illinois Feed Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


Washington Nutrition Conference, 
Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Wash.,......... Oct. 10-12 


Association of American Feed 
Control Officials, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C....... 


Wisconsin Hatcheries Association 
Cooperative, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ..... Oct. 21-23 


Michigan Associated Feed Men, 
Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich....Oct. 31-Nov. 1 


Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries, Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo. ...... Feb. 2-4 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Mo..... 


@ INNES ELEVATOR MILLS, Warrensburg 
Mo., has purchased the Mitchell Elevato: 
at Wymore, Neb. 


@ H. V. SWANSON, Odell, Neb., has pur 
chased the Continental Grain Co. elevato 
at Lanham. 


@ ED JERDE, Britton, S. D., has purchasec 
a feed and grain business at Brownton. 
Minn., which his son Randolph will man 
age. 
START NEW PILOT PLANT 
The A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., De 
catur, Ill., has begun construction of « 
new pilot plant to be operated in conjunc 
tion with research laboratory operations 
company officials have announced. Th: 
three-story building will be constructec 
of concrete and steel and will cost approxi 
mately $225,000. Its activities will includ« 
testing methods of manufacturing nev 
products from corn and soybeans. ~ 
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100% WHEY SOLIDS 


WHEY FERMENTATION SOLUBLES 


Vitamin Bio and Calcium are essential feather 
developing materials. Your mashes will contain 
both of them as well as all other whey nutrients 
when you use DRIED WHEY WITH RIBO- 
LAC to enrich their feeding value. 


DRIED WHEY WITH RIBOLAC supplies also 


Guaranteed 
50 MICROGRAMS 
RIBOFLAVIN 
PER GRAM 


Lactalbumin protein . . . all milk minerals . . . 
all components of Vitamin B Complex plus extra 
riboflavin . . . and a high percentage of Lactose. 
It provides you with the most complete and 
effective group of high potency, easily assimilable 
nutrients for poultry feeding. 


For further details about this easy to mix feed enricher 
address National Sales Agents 


PETALUMA 
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RN CONDENSING OMPANY 


— atkins 


(Continued from page 15) 


sidings and the speculative public inter- 
prets the happenings not as disruption of 
the economic system, but rather as making 
more certain the inflationary trend. 

When we turn to industrial production, 
we are all aware of our inability to buy 
many of the things we want. Some of the 
shortages in this field are very real and 
obvious—automobiles in particular. And 
costs have been hiked particularly by 
wage increases, the full inflationary im- 
pact of which most people are not entirely 
aware. Any substantial increase in wages 
will push prices up because wages are so 
large a part of the total cost of production. 
General Motors does not have a case for 
a substantial increase in the price of its 
car immediately because its direct wage 
costs are raised 18¥%2 cents but when the 
General Motors’ increase is followed by 
cn 18%2 cent increase among part manu- 
facturers, an increase in freight rates, an 
increase in the cost of coal, an increase 
in the cost of rolled steel, an increase in 
the cost of steel billets the situation is 
revealed with clarity. Wage increases 
enter and re-enter the production processes 
from the final act of assembling and ship- 
ping back to the very process of produc- 
tion of iron ore and glass-making sands. 
Of the total costs of production in its many 
stages wages are roughly 70 per cent of 
the total. Obviously, some people say, 
prices must rise and rise further. 

The OPA unfortunately has contributed 
to the inflationary drive of which we are 
so conscious at present. It has contributed 
to this inflationary drive through its assur- 
ance to the public that it would and could 


hold the price line. Doubtless this stimu- 
lated organized labor to demand substan- 
tial wage increases. And to expect that 
such increases would not result in higher 
prices and higher costs of living. During 
the current controversy over the extension 
of OPA powers, the agency has argued 
that its curtailment will lead to a wild in- 
flation. The OPA has frightened the public 
with a spector of vast inflation should it be 
shorn of its powers. Whether sound or not, 
the very pronouncement is certain to lead 
to both the withholding of goods and the 
desire of people to buy. 

As a matter of fact, the OPA never had 
a chance of preventing costs from being 
reflected in selling prices. To attempt to 
divorce costs from selling prices, invites 
deterioration of quality, repressed output 
and corruption. Actual prices today are not 
what OPA says they are. And in some 
cases the consumer is paying the price not 
only of scarcity brought on by OPA tactics, 
but also the cost of corruption which at- 
tends the functioning of the black market. 
It is not absurd to anticipate that in some 
cases if OPA controls are eliminated, the 
actual prices people pay will actually fall. 
If a black market becomes a legitimate 
market, the bribery, the tips, gratuities and 
rake-offs for taking chances in breaking 
the law will cease to be the costs of their 
arrival in the consumer market. 

Had the OPA realized the limitations of 
its power, it would at the outset have an- 
nounced that its accomplishments would 
necessarily be limited. It should have told 
the American people that it could not hold 
the price line against substantial increases 
in manufacturing and other costs, that to 
hold the existing price structure it was 
necessary to hold labor costs in restraint 


New Glidden Laboratory 


Shown above is a portion of the new chemical laboratory recently completed by 
the Glidden Co. feed mill division at Indianapolis. Modern precision equipment 
includes a Beckman spectrophotometer, a device used for quantitative determination 
of substances such as carotene and vitamin A and a Fluorophotometer which 
measures the riboflavin content of feedstuffs. The new laboratory building will 
enable the Glidden Co. to expand its research and experimentation towards greater 
economy and efficiency in poultry and livestock feeding. 
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as well as other costs. It should have ac- 
knowledged that it was necessary to price 
goods at a point that would insure their 
production. It should have used its power 
to encourage imports and to urge everyone 
to refrain from unnecessary and specula- 
tive buying. It should have sought to dis- 
courage the need of coercion and to use 
that power mainly toward the kinds of 
goods and services which are not readily 
reproducible, housing in particular. 

It is my guess, and simply a guess, that 
the outflow of supplies through the agen- 
cies of UNNRA during the coming year 
will decrease substantially below the pros- 
pective totals. My reason for making such 
a statement is that I feel that the American 
people have just about decided that the 
giving process is not securing the results 
expected. Questions are beginning to be 
asked: Why should we support Jugoslavia, 
while Marshall Tito responds by calling us 
fascist and imperialists every time we op- 
pose his will and continues to build an 
army of eight hundred thousand soldiers 
for that tiny country? Soldiers do not pro- 
duce food—they consume it. 

Russia has control over the food pro- 
ducing area of Silesia with the result that 
the present Germany is only 35 per cent 
sufficient in food in contrast to a pre-war 
Germany that was 85 per cent sufficient. 
Rumania, as we know, the wheat bin of 
Europe, is likewise in Russia's hands. And 
in Hungary, one of the smaller graneries 
of Europe, Russia has been taking and 
we have been replenishing. In other words, 
it is my guess that we are going to be 
more politically minded with respect to 
our gifts. That will mean that inner Europe, 
that area behind the iron curtain, will have 
to look to its sponsor, Russia, for the 
greater part of its food supplies. 

There are, of course, people who say 
that if we do not give and give abundantly 
and continuously it will make all the more 
certain Russian dominance of inner Eur- 
ope; that we will lose any power of con- 
trol over that area. As I see it, to a great 
extent the control is gone, and if we ship 
supplies and add to it loans, the response 
of the people will be, “See how smart our 
leaders are. They are actually getting 
money and food for us from the degenerate 
capitalists of the United States.” 

In substance this is saying that our giv- 
ing may simply strengthen the control of 
the political leaders already on the spot; 
and that UNNRA will have increasing diffi- 
culty securing appropriations from con- 
gress with which to export more food stuffs 
from the United States. 

The recent promotion plan under the 
leadership of Secretary Wallace, first to 
collect canned goods and second to collect 
money, netted a niggardly return both in 
goods and money. The money collected 
actually totalled little more than the sum 
spent by Wallace in promoting the pro- 
gram; in fact, if Wallace had spent his 
promotion money for food and shipped it 
abroad the results would have been al- 
most as good. This would seem to indicate 
that during the past year the desire of the 
American people to give, give abundantly, 
to give uncritically has been dulled by 
the course of events particularly in East- 
ern Europe. 
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An Analytical Balance Room where 

all ingredients are carefully weighed 

oer to actual chemical determina- 
ion 


Here’s our NEW Chemical Laboratory, 
completely equipped with the latest pre- 
cision equipment and in full operation. 


Another step forward in our program to 

manufacture products of the highest 

‘quality, for through continued research 

and experimentation, we believe can be 

provided still greater economy and effi- 

as new factors are developed and proven, 

their benefits will be reflected in more 


profitable feeding results. 


The Fluorophotometer is a_ widely- 

ihe THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
cially suited for the measurement of 

Riboflavin which factor is important 


in its relation to hatchability and FEED MILL DIVISION e - INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
nutritional leg paralysis. 
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idden’s New Chemical Laboratory 
{ 
KEEP ANEYE the lotest in 
jon Guppen Freep DEVELOPMENTS 


S ERVICE comes first at Sutter's 
Farm Service & Supply, Mor- 
ton, Ill., and that means first 
in more than the name. When Les 
Sutter first opened his feed store in 
September, 1944 he was determined 
to give his customers the service 
they deserved and expected. That's 
exactly what he has done. 

“We're emphasizing service first 
and sales second,” explained Mr. 
Sutter. “After we've pleased the 
customers with a sincere demon- 
stration of our desire to help them, 
the selling comes easy,” he said. 

Mr. Sutter started his feed store 
with only $2,000 capital. But the 
lack of a bulging bankroll didn’t 
delay his building up a profitable 
business. 

First he obtained a Purina fran- 
chise. Next he obtained a building, 
a limited stock inventory and 
opened his business. Since then 
things have really been humming. 

During the 13 years prior to 1944 
Mr. Sutter had built up a wide circle 
of friends as operator of a portable 
grinding outfit. “But there is no se- 
curity nor guarantee for the cus- 
tomers in dealing with a transient 
feed man,” he explained, “so I 
made up my mind to have my own 
retail store, no matter how small 
a start I had to make.” 

Mr. Sutter always had a strong 
interest in poultry raising and 
through study and extensive prac- 
tical experience he became an ex- 
pert on practical, everyday poultry 
problems. That's probably why he 
concentrated on poultry feeds when 
he first opened his store. 

Mr. Sutton’s sales volume is 
about 65 per cent poultry feeds. 
“We sell the best and our custom- 
ers seem to realize it,’ he said, “be- 
cause we're selling all the feeds we 
can get and could sell hundreds of 
sacks more if we could get them.” 

Purina is Mr. Sutter’s only feed 
line but it’s a complete one. In ad- 
dition to poultry feeds he handles a 
full line of hog, dairy, rabbit, pig- 
eon and dog feeds. He also stocks 
high grade baby chicks from a well- 
known hatchery, and many popu- 
lar poultrymen’s necessities. 
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in more ways than one 


les sutter’s feed store 


As a sideline Mr. Sutter deals in 
dressed chickens and cream which 
he buys from his customers. “It's a 
good plan because they come in 
two or three times a week and sel- 
dom leave without making sub- 
stantial purchases,” he declared. 
Recently he began purchasing eggs 
from his customers as an added 
service feature. 

When he started out in business 
Mr. Sutter ran a one-man store. “It 
was pretty tough keeping the cus- 
tomers pleased with the service I 
had time to offer,”” he declared, ‘but 
I guess they had faith in me be- 
cause they stuck with me.” Most of 
Mr. Sutter’s customers who traded 
with him in the first few weeks of 
the business are now regular pa- 
trons. 

“I never refused a service call,” 
Mr. Sutter explained, “and that as- 
sured the farmers that I was inter- 
ested in their welfare.” 


The feed shortage prompted Mr. 
Sutter to venture into the dressed 
chicken, egg and cream program. 
After hiring a helper he speeded 
up his purchase program and 
grossed more than $4,000 in a re- 
cent month. 

“I like personal contact advertis- 
ing,’ Mr. Sutter said, “but as soon 
as feeds are again available in 
quantity I'm really going to launch 
a comprehensive newspaper and 
direct mail advertising campaign.” 
He believes that advertising is a 
necessity to any successful feed 
business. 

“My free service calls have paid 
off," he declared. ‘Once I've given 
help to a farmer he usually recip- 
rocates by buying from my store,” 


‘Mr. Sutter said. 


The Sutter store is now giving 
more service calls than ever before 
and business is increasing steadily. 
As soon as more goods are avail- 
able Mr. Sutter expects to add many 
more customers to his already large 
clientele. 


EXTERIOR view of the attrac- 
tive brick building occupied 
by Sutter's Farm Service & 
Supply, Morton, Ill. Note the 
three convenient front en- 
trances, two of which accom- 
modate the entry of customers’ 
cars and trucks. 


Sutter service is available free to 
customers and non-customers alike. 
There are no fees of any kind and 
the popularity of Mr. Sutter is al- 
ready almost legendary among the 
poultry raisers of the Morton area. 

In Mr. Sutter's store live displays 
figure prominently. He's got top 
flight chicks on display and soon 
will add a calf feeding experiment 
to his salesroom. Other plans for 
the future include the addition of a 
modern hatchery. 


Les Sutter hasn't any hard and 
fast rules on credit but he does 
favor straight cash selling. “In 13 
years as a transient feed man I only 
had $50 credit on my books,” he 
explained, “and that’s the way I'd 
like to keep things here at Sutter's 
Farm Service & Supply.” 

There is no bargain selling at 
Sutter’s and the owner doesn't plan 
to handle any bargain goods in the 
future. “Quality products at fair 
prices is my motto,’ he explained. 
“We're going to sell the best pro- 
ducts available at a price which 
will insure us a fair profit,” Mr. 
Sutter declared. By handling only 
quality feeds and farm equipment 
Mr. Sutter believes he will have a 
large list of regular satisfied cus- 
tomers who will have faith in his 
store and its selling policies. 
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RIBOFLAVIN 85% 
MERCK 
(NOT U. S. P.) 
1.5% 
1.5% 
RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE 
You can cut your 


One ounce contains one gram of Ribo- 


flavin. Balance is starch and small 
R B 0 FI AVI amounts of Calcium Sulfate and Iron 


Sulfate. 


Both Products Intended For Use In 
Livestock And Poultry Feeds. 


with 
Other Merck Products for the 
Feed Industry: 


TWO MERCK PRODUCTS 


NIACIN (Nicotinic Acid) 
CHOLINE CHLORIDE 


FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE PROFESSIONS 
AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1818 


products, developed for 


greater economy, provide a substan- 


tial saving to you. They are suitable in 


every respect for feed or feed-ingredient 


application. 


You are invited to write for further information and prices 


MERCK & CO, Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto + Valleyfield : 
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OMMON Sense is helping to 
C build our business,” explain- 

ed Edward C. Adams, man- 
ager of the Litchfield County Co- 
operative Association, Inc., Torring- 
ton, Conn. “In fact, common sense 
never hurt any feed business,” he 
added. 

Common Sense is more than a 
two-word phrase at the Litchfield 
Co-op. It’s the name of the store’s 
monthly bulletin which is dis- 
tributed free every month to the 
firm's farm and city customers. 

“We'd be kinda lost without 
‘Common Sense’,”” one customer ex- 
plained. “Here in Litchfield county 
it's a real market place for the 
things we want to buy and the 
equipment and produce we want to 
sell.” 

Customers can insert their offers 
in the bulletin to buy and sell any- 
thing in the line of farm supplies or 
equipment free of charge. Livestock 
and poultry sales and swaps are 
part of every month's advertising 
copy in Common Sense. 

But all of Common Sense isn't ad- 
vertising. There are pages jam- 
packed with up-to-date news and 
information which directly or in- 
directly affects the farmers of Litch- 
field county. These facts are not 
merely presented but are _inter- 
preted in the way they apply to 
Connecticut farmers and feeders. 

There’s competent advice on 
when to purchase and how to use 
various seeds, poultry remedies, 
fertilizers and farm equipment. The 
co-op maintains complete stocks of 
practically every farm necessity. so 
that it has become a true one-stop 
store for Connecticut farmers. 

The Common Sense bulletin runs 


helps build good will 


for 


litchfield county co-op 


a regular column which lists items 
in stock, when hard-to-get items 
are expected and a comprehensive 
picture of the local feed and equip- 
ment outlook. 


“We try to give our customers the 
service to which they are entitled 
and then a little more,”” Mr. Adams 
declared. “This is a policy of the 
Litchfield County Co-op association 
which was founded to give just a 
little more than the farmers and 
feeders expected. 


“Cleanliness is next to godliness” 
is a slightly modernized version of 
an old proverb which might be ap- 
plied easily to the clean and neat 
Litchfield co-op warehouse. During 
Mr. Adams’ nine years as man- 
ager of the organization each year 
has seen more improvements made 
toward 100 per cent efficiency and 
sanitation in the store. 


“The war upped our association's 
membership considerably because 
farmers were often able to get pro- 
ducts here that they couldn't get 
elsewhere,” he said. “Naturally, we 
expect to lose a few customers now 
that the war is over but we are con- 
fident that there will be others to 
take their places.” 


Reliable, pre-tested dairy and 
poultry feeds are a specialty at the 
co-op. The group manufactures its 
own feeds under the brand name 
Common Sense which is directly 
tied in with almost every phase of 
the business. 


According to Mr. Adams, “Run- 
ning a feed store requires tact, a 
knowledge of mankind and a real 
desire to be of service to customers 
who are helping to build the busi- 
ness.” Mr. Adams and his associa- 
tion members have applied these 
fundamental truths to every phase 
of selling at the Litchfield county 
cooperative. 

Farmers get courteous, helpful 
treatment at the cooperative’s ware- 
house because Thomas W. Dunne, 


COMMON ‘SENSE, a 
monthly bulletin, is helping 


free 


build good will for the Litch- 


field unty Co-op, accord- 
ing to Edward C. Adams,, 
above, manager of the firm. 
Below is an exterior view of 
the plant at Torrington, Conn. 


the warehouse operator, owns and 
runs his own farm in nearby Tor- 
ringford. Here he has ample oppor- 
tunity to try out feeds, remedies and 
fertilizers before recommending 
them to his customers. 

“I'm glad to sell our products to 
customers,” Mr. Dunne declared, 
“because I know they're good, hav- 
ing tried them all out myself in ad- 
vance.” Mr. Dunne is willing to go 
along with farmers who want to 
experiment with feeds and feeding, 
but if their experiments fail he is 
always ready with the tried and 
proven feeds that he himself has 
used. 

Aden Goodwin is the co-op’s 
good will representative who 
handles the regular delivery route. 
In his 1¥2 ton truck bearing big, 
bold Common Sense signs he makes 
periodic coverage of the entire Tor- 
rington area. Mr. Goodwin's gen- 
eral good-naturedness and his lik- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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INTHROP RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE* can im- 
em your mixed feeds by maintaining 
adequate riboflavin content. 

Mixing is QUICK, because Winthrop Ribo- 
flavin Mixture flows freely without clinging or 
clogging. EASILY added to either large or 
small mixes, it provides the most economical 


method of assuring proper riboflavin content 
in both. ACCURATE, every ounce provides 1 
gram—1,000,000 micrograms of riboflavin. 


Write today for price schedules. Consult our 
TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE for special 
information or assistance on any problem 
related to this subject. No obligation. 


*Riboflavin in starch base carriers developed and first used by Winthrop 
Chemical Co., Inc. 


Address Inquiries to — 
Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 
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feed dealers 


said a successful merchant, 

“and that’s the first place I 
seek an opportunity to re-invest it. 
Only after fully satisfying the needs 
of my business and retaining, in 
addition, a comfortable margin for 
contingencies, do I look around for 
outside investment opportunities. 
I need 
hardly 
add that 
I rarely 
find it 
neces- 
sary to 
put any 
money 
to work 


y) MAKE my money in retailing,” 


outside of my business. 

“On the street, at service clubs, 
in friends’ homes, hardly a week 
goes by but I hear discussions by 
businessmen about the rare op- 
portunities that they are snapping 
up outside of their own businesses. 
Invariably these are the same busi- 
nessmen who, in unguarded mo- 
ments, reveal difficulties traceable 
to lack of working capital, even 
though they may not identify the 
cause of their trouble.” 

In these words this retailer 
has summed up a management 
philosophy too seldom appreciated 
by merchants. It would seem that 
it is almost second nature for cer- 
tain businessmen to rush out the 
front door in search of nickels sup- 
posedly available down the street 
in some other venture, while over- 
looking the dollars lurking within 
their own business premises. They 
rob their business of working capi- 
tal in order to invest it elsewhere, 
either in speculative ventures 
about which they know nothing, or 
in low-interest securities which will 
promote other businesses whose 
management has a proper appre- 
ciation of the value of working 
capital. 
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often overlook 


right in their own business 


by HAROLD .J. ASHE 
Tax Counselor 


“T've seen a lot of men come and 
go in our business,” continued this 
retailer, “and it has been my ob- 
servation that most of them never 
learn that the really big money- 
making opportunities for the small 
investor lie right at hand in his 
own business.” 

He cited the matter of taking dis- 
counts as an example of short- 
sightedness on the part of manage- 
ment lacking working capital only 
because of having made outside in- 
vestments. While discounts were 
largely eliminated as a jobbing 
practice during the war years, they 
may be expected to return again in 
the wake of competitive condi- 
tions. 

During the depression when 
most retailers were hard pressed 
to break even, and many were sus- 
taining heavy losses that cul- 
minated in bankruptcy, other re- 
tailers were showing modest re- 
turns that, in many instances, were 
traceable entirely to taking every 
discount available to them. Dis- 
counts, under certain adverse con- 
ditions, may mean the difference 
between success and failure, be- 
tween profit and loss. One of the 
most successful independent retail- 
ers I have met told me that he nets 
between $3,000 and $4,000 a year 
on discounts alone. It represents 
from 12 to 15 per cent of his net 
earnings. 

Yet, in spite of this obvious profit- 
making opportunity within their 
own businesses, many retailers 
continue to view outside 
vestments — and speculation — as 
greener pastures than their own, 
not infrequently losing their shirts 
crawling through barbed-wire try- 
ing to get out again when they dis- 
cover they've bit into loco weed. 
If on the conservative side they con- 
gratulate themselves on 6 per cent 


dividends from this or that stock, an 
8 per cent return from a real estate 
holding, or 3 per cent from muni- 
cipal bonds. Meanwhile, they con- 
tinue to let their accounts with 
their suppliers drag along beyond 
the discount period. Incidentally, 
comes adverse business conditions 
and this kind of credit rut can wear 
down to the depth of a business 
grave. 

Quantity discounts ranging from 
2 or 3 per cent to as high as 5 or 10 
per cent should also be considered. 
Within certain margins of safety, 
many fast moving items may be 
purchased in much larger quan- 
tities than now generally prevails, 
provided funds are available. Up 
to the limits of sound buying prac- 
tice, with turnover of stock, limited 
space, risks of obsolescence or 
spoilage and other factors in mind, 
merchandise may frequently be 
purchased advantageously in 
larger quantities, carrying with 
such purchases attractive prices 
where surplus funds may earn far 
more so invested than in any out- 
side venture. This is not to advo- 
cate over-stocking, but rather to 
strike a happy medium involving 
sound judgment in the light of in- 
dividual merchandising circum- 
stances. Certainly the most attrac- 
tive quantity discounts might prove 
disasterous in the case of new prod- 
ucts whose sales appeal has not yet 
been tested locally. 

Even larger fields for profitable 
employment of working capital are 
to be found in installing new equip- 
ment that may pay for itself many 
times over, either in attracting a 
greater volume of profitable trade 
or in labor saving or both. The 
marked upward trend of wages, 
which shows no sign of leveling off, 
make it imperative to re-evaluate 
present equipment and store lay- 
outs in the light of what new equip- 


(Continued on page 101) 
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1 QUART TESTER 


No, 26—One quart (Government 
Standard) weight per bushel tester. 
Relief etched beam. Beam divided 
to give rapid readings of weight 
per bushel, percentage of loss in 
cleaning and direct weight of 
somple. Dent-proof, heavy gauge 
bucket. Built to withstand rough 
usage with constant accuracy. 


GRAIN DOCKAGE SIEVES 


Manufactured to comply with the 
specifications of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Made of No. 
20 gavge B & S aluminum, ond 
measures 13 inches in diometer, 
1% inch inside depth, telescoping. 
Available in Commercial and also 
Precision grades. Write for list of 
perforations ovailoble. 


r, 300 
rs. Al merchondis 
copy of the See 


dburo Cato! 


NOW 


IS THE TIME TO 
ORDER YOUR 


TESTING 
EQUIPMENT 


4-IN-1 SCALE 


No. 500—Used for weighing sam- 
ples, for moisture tests, for deter- 
mining test weights per bushel, 
dockages, weighing mail. Capacity 
610 grams, sensitivity rated 1/10 
gram divisions, back beam 0 to 500 
grams x 25 gram divisions. Also 0 
to 100% x 1%, 0 to 172 x o2., 
0 to 70 Ibs. x 1 Ib. div. 


GRAIN PROBES 


No. 22-S—The standard probe for 
sampling grain in railroad cars. 
63” Government Special Probe, 
double tube brass, wooden handle, 
1%” outside diameter, 11 open- 
ings, extra heavy bronze point 
with double partitions. We make 
probes to order. Send us your 
specifications. 


Don’t wait until the grain harvest season is upon you. Check your 
grain testing equipment now ... make sure it is complete and in 
working order. We suggest you check the items below and also 
our catalog and reference book for equipment you may need. 
Seedburo equipment is used by Federal Grain Supervision Offices, 
State Grain Inspection Departments, Board of Trade Sampling 
Departments, and leading elevators, mills and testing laboratories 
throughout the world. All of our testing equipment is precision built 
by experienced craftsmen. Government standards are strictly 
adhered to where specifications are available. 


STEINLITE 


A one minute Moisture Tester. EASY 
TO USE... like tuning a radio. 
Operates on the radio frequency 
impedance principle, and is checked 
against official oven methods. Sold 
on 10-day trial basis. No money 
down. Immediate shipment. Stan- 
dard Grain Unit and Special 
Models. Fully guaranteed. 


TAG METER 


A rapid electrical method of deter- 
mining moisture content of grain. 
Calibrated against the air oven 
which has been accepted by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. For 
corn it is calibrated against the 
water oven method. Requires no 
weighing of the sample. Used only 
on whole grains. 


TORSION BALANCE 


No, 6200—For quick and accurate 
grading of wheat, oats, rye, etc. 
Designed in accordance with the 
suggestions of and supplied to the 

S. Department of Agriculture, 
Grain Industry, etc. Used for deter- 
mining test weights, per bushel, for 
moisture tests, dockages and for 
damaged kernels. 


SAMPLE PANS 


Used to handle and file samples in 
the laboratory for grading and 
testing grain and seed. Constructed 
for convenient pouring of sample 
for weighing on scales, making 
weight per bushel tests, dockage 
tests, etc. Available in Various sizes. 
Standard in every respect. Write 
for complete information. 


GRAM SCALE 


No. 499—For weighing out samples 
in making moisture tests. Polished, 
seamless scoop. Capacity 1110 
grams. Sensitivity rated 1/10 gram 
—actual 1/20 gram. Front beam 
0 to 10 grams x 1/10 gram div.; 
Center beam, 0 to 100 grams x 10 
gram div.; Back beam 0 to 1000 
grams x 100 gram div. 


BOERNER SAMPLER 


No. 34—Used to reduce the size 
of a sample of grain containing 
foreign substances of different 
specific gravity or size than of the 
grain with which they are mixed. 
And at the same time obtain o 
sample as representative of the 
original. Made to conform with 
Government specifications. 
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AFMA Outlines Plan 
For Conserving Feed 


The nutrition council of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association has for- 
mulated a practical plan for making the 
best possible use of available feed sup- 
plies which members of the feed trade are 
urged to publicize as widely as possible. 
The council's statement explains briefly 
how short supplies can be stretched. 

The statement was given wide emphasis 
in the Midwest during the week of July 1 
by Everett Mitchell in broadcasts over 
tadio station WMAQ, Chicago. Printed 
copies of the feed conservation statement 
are available at $1 per hundred or $10 a 
thousand from the AFMA office, 53 W. 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 

The text of the statement is as follows: 

The critical feed shortage is nationwide. 
Feed reserves have practically dis- 
appeared, except for limited supplies of 
grain in the hands of some farmers. 

Feeders all over the country are faced 
with this problem: “Shall I liquidate all 
or part of my poultry and livestock or shall 
I hold on with the hope of better days 
ahead?” 

Here are some suggestions for helping 
bridge the gap during the summer months 
until feed supplies become more plentiful: 

1. Save by Making Full Use of Pasture 
With Chickens, Turkeys, and Pigs. 

(a) Large amounts of feed may be saved 
by restricting the feed given to growing 
chickens, turkeys and pigs on pasture, 
which forces them to consume more pas- 
ture. 

(b) Lush pastures such as suden grass, 


ladino clover, etc. —if available — make 
possible even greater saving than ordinary 
pasture, if the other feed is restricted. 

(c) Oats, which are likely to be more 
abundant than other grains during the 
next few months, are exceptionally well- 
suited to restricted feeding. 

(d) For poultry on pasture, gravel or 
granite grit is essential. 

While the maximum use of pasture will 
not produce the highest rate of growth, it 
can be made to save up to one-third of the 
feed required by growing chickens, turkeys, 
and pigs. 

2. Save Feed Through Proper Feeding of 
Dairy Cows. 

(a) Cows are better able to use pasture 
than any other animal. On especially good 
pasture, cows will eat very little grain. 

(b) During the acute feed shortage, 
grain should be fed conservatively—not 
over one pound of grain to four pounds 
of milk. Feed may be saved by culling out 
poor producers and shy breeders and 
sending them to the butcher. 

(c) With good pastures, heifers from 6 
to 15 months of age will do well without 
grain. 

3. Save Feed Through Elimination of 
Unprofitable Animals. 

(a) Cull non-producing hens, broody 
hens, molting hens, and borderline birds 
that might normally be kept in the flock. 

(b) Separate growing cockerels from 
pullets at an early age and market the 
cockerels as early as local conditions 
permit. 

(c) Market meat animals at an early 
age; broilers at 10 to 12 weeks, turkeys 
at 24 to 26 weeks, pigs at 200 to 225 
pounds. Beyond these points, the efficiency 
of feed usage decreases rapidly. 


Study Milling at Kansas State 


One of the few schools in the world offering collegiate work in milling technology 


is Kansas State college, Manhattan, Kan. Students from all over the world are 
enrolled in Kansas State’s department of milling industry. Some of them shown 
above are, left to right: Herminio J. Giordano, Buenos Aires, Argentina; Bruno 
Linares, Lima, Peru; Chang Lou Liu, Siam, Shensi Province, China; Hans Bohi, 
Burglen, Thurgen, Switzerland; and Raul J. J. Hermitte, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


(d) Maintain pullet laying flocks. Pullets 
lay more eggs on less feed than hens. Se!] 
old hens as soon as they stop laying. 

4. Save Feed Through Good Manage- 
ment. 

(a) Animals that are free from parasites 
and disease make the best use of feed. 

(b) An abundance of fresh drinking 
water at all times will save feed. 

(c) Feed carefully to avoid waste. Use 
properly constructed feeders, and do not 
fill feeders too full. 

(d) Make the best use of home-grown 
grains and oil meals. Efficient use of grair.s 
requires that they be balanced with pru- 
teins and minerals. For example, on corn 
alone a pig will have to eat about 42 
bushels of corn to get enough protein ‘o 
grow to market size. He can do the same 
job in one-half the time on 11 bushels of 
corn and 100 pounds of protein feed. The 
same principle applies to other animals. 
It is a big waste of grain to feed it without 
supplementation. Similarly, it is a big 
waste of protein to feed protein concen- 
trates without grain supplementation. 

(e) Adequate feeding of salt to four- 
footed animals will save feed. 

(f) During the present feed shortage, 
beef cattle producers can help greatly by 
making the utmost use of pasture and 
silage. 


Maibucher Named Head 
Of Indianapolis Board 


C. William Maibucher has been named 
president of the new Indianapolis Board 
of Trade, Inc., the board's directors have 
announced. The new board was formed io 
eliminate a mortuary assessment insurance 
plan and has assumed all assets and obli- 
gations of the old board, Mr. Maibucher 
said. 

Other officers chosen were: Albert O. 
Deluse, vice president; George F. Butturf!, 
treasurer; Freeman Bradford, secretary 
and general manager; and Ed A. Manlove, 
assistant secretary. 


@ ACME CO., Huron, S. D., has been in- 
corporated to sell grain and coal by Shel- 
don F. Reese, Phyllis R. Pavleka and Zella 
R. Scofield. 
THOMAS O’BRIEN DIES 

Thomas C. O’Brien, 58, vice president o! 
the Superior Grain Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 
died July 8 after a brief illness. Mr. O’Brien 
was also associated with Charles M. Ken 
nedy in the Canadian Pool Elevator. He 
was a past president of the Buffalo Corn 
exchange and a member of the New York 
Produce exchange. 


ZERULL NAMED SUPERINTENDENT 

Leonard A. Zerull has been appointec 
superintendent of the General Mills Purit; 
Oats plant at Keokuk, Iowa, Clarence M 
Hidding, president of the Purity Oats divi 
sion, has announced. Mr. Zerull became 
associated with General Mills in 1936 anc 
served at the firm's Kansas City, Louisville 
and Wichita mills. He entered the army ir 
1941 and served four years in the coas' 
artillery, attaining the grade of captain 
before his release from active duty. 
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HENS EVERYWHERE 
SING THE PRAISES 


GRANITE GRIT 


EALERS handling STONEMO Granite Grit report 
Sold only on a 

Money-Back Guarantee its continued easy sale. It sells itself because so many 
of America’s headline poultrymen and turkey growers 
recommend and feed STONEMO. It does not upset the 
mineral balance of feeds — gets fullest nutrition from every 
pound — and helps build big, lusty pullets that are disease 
resistant, live long, stand up under heavy egg production 
and pay profits. 


ALL SIZES CHICK TO 
TURKEY~ IN CLEAN 


SACKS~ FREE FROM 
wasTe~ GUARANTEED 


FEED DEALERS! Recommend and sell 
STONEMO. You will find that it helps 


to make steady satisfied customers. 


‘s to America 
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_ NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


DISTILLERS 
GRAINS WITH SOLUBLES 


LAZY HENS SAY 
IT'S UNFAIR... 


“. .. that it makes them work too hard. But I say, 
‘Forget the work. If the feed makes you fee/ like 
working, that’s what counts.’ Bring on your 
greater demands from Greece and your feed 
shortages in Osaway County. I’m on a ‘Lay-Away 
Plan’ and if Nadrisol Solubles can help, I’m for 
it.” 

Analyses have disclosed that in Distillers Solubles 
the protein and carbohydrates of the original 
grains are retained, that the vitamins and nutrients 
of the yeast plus lactic acid added during fer- 
mentation give the ingredient greater value. When 
independently conducted tests in state colleges 
produced favorable results, profit-wise feed mixers 
turned to the ingredient with confidence. As a 
highly effective ingredient for poultry and live- 
stock feeds, a help in producing fast, economical 
growth, Nadrisol Solubles merits your considera- 
tion. 


Produlac Dried has similarly proved its effective- 
ness. Mixed with profit in war-time rations, it 
can contribute to your peace-time formulas as 
well. Why not try Nadrisol Solubles or Produlac 
Dried, the tested ingredients? 


f 


GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION - 120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 


DRIED DISTILLERS SOLUBLES 


Feed Institute of lowa 
Plans Meeting Sept. 12 


The Feed Institute of Iowa has scheduled 
its 1946 meeting for September 12 at the 
Savery hotel, Des Moines, O. N. LaFollette, 
secretary of the organization, has an- 
nounced. Special entertainment and the 
annual election of officers will be features 
of the session. 

On September 13 Iowa State college 
will hold its annual feed school at Ames. 
All feed manufacturers, dealers, poultry- 
men and livestock producers have been 
invited to attend. 


Miles Retires as Head of 
PMA's Chicago Office 


R. T. Miles has retired as head of the 
Chicago office of the regulatory and in- 
spection division of PMA’s grain branch 
after 30 years of government service, the 
department of agriculture has announced. 
Mr. Miles has been in charge of the Chi- 
cago office since 1920. 

Hazen P. English, chairman of the board 
of grain supervisors at Chicago, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Miles. Mr. Eng- 
lish has been associated with the depart- 
ment of agriculture since 1917 and became 
chairman of the grain supervisors’ board 
in 1944 when O. F. Phillips retired. 

@ CARGILL, INC., Spring Valley, Ill., has 
begun construction of a new grain elevator. 


Gortons 


“ COD LIVER & FEEDING OILS 


MAXUAUM DOUBLE PROTECTION IM BOTH VITAMINS A & 


ORTON’S 
VITAMIN OILS 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE 
_ FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY: 
Akron, Ohio 
Contact: ©. C. WELCH 
Sunbury, Ohio 
Phone 52-R-5 


Pettisville, Ohio 
Contact: ZEHR & CO. 
Phone Wauseon 1201R 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Contact: E. F. MORRIS 
Hopkins, Minn. 
Phone Hopkins 7169 


Des Moines, lowa 
Contact: R. H. MORRIS 
c/o Blue Line Storage Co. 
200 Elm Street 
Phone 4-8151 


NEW ENGLAND 
BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


177 Milk Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 
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PRACTICAL ECONOMY 


IN 
VITAMIN A and D OILS 


We don’t know any better way to tell the story of Gorton’s 400D- 
2000A oil than to state these facts: 


VITAMIN A AND D REQUIREMENTS are only partially 


met under present feed conditions. You can insure an adequate 
supply of vitamin A and D by adding 400D-2000A oil to your 
formula in the following quantities: 


Group No. 1 400D-2000A 
(Ibs. of oil per 
ton of feed) 


All Mash Chick and Broiler 

Chick and Broiler (fed 1/4. with grain) 

All Mash Growing 

Growing Mash (fed 1/4, with grain) 

All Mash Laying 

Laying Mash (fed !/, with grain) 
Group No. 2 

All Mash Breeder. 

Breeder Mash (fed 1/, with grain) 

Turkey All Mash 

Turkey Mashes (fed 1/4, with grain) 


LONG-RUN ECONOMY is easily demonstrated by taking 
an example from the above table. 400D-2000A oil used in an all 
mash laying feed requires only 4 lbs. per ton of feed while the 
seemingly lower-priced 85D oils require 20 lbs. to furnish the same 
necessary vitamin A and D protection. Even at a higher unit price, 
you will save money by using 400D-2000A oil, and AT THE 
SAME TIME PROVIDE ADEQUATE VITAMIN A AND 
D PROTECTION. THAT’S PRACTICAL ECONOMY. 
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busy handling the 1,000 tons of mixed 
feeds, 800 tons of scratch, and 500 tons of 
baled hay and straw that are disposed of 
annually. The leading brands of feed car- 
ried are those of the A. K. Zinn and C. H. 
Runciman companies. 

The Shell store has enough storage 
space to hold 150 tons of bagged feed at 
one time. All feed is unloaded the day of 
arrival almost without exception. Unload- 
ing is facilitated by the nearness of the 
tracks to the back of the store—Mr. Shell 
cannot recall ever playing demurrage 
charges. 

In 1943 Mr. Shell was faced with a 
situation that many business men dread 
—moving to a new location. Because he 
had been at his original site since enter- 
ing the feed business in 1938, he was a 
little apprehensive as to how his business 
would be affected. His lease was termin- 
ated on 60 days’ notice. He had to find 
another place in a hurry and he did not 
have much to choose from. 

Although his old store had practically no 
parking space for customers, the new one 
was even worse in that respect. It was one 
store removed from the heart of the shop- 
ing district in North Lansing and parking 
space was at a premium. 

However, the new location turned out to 
be a blessing in disguise. A short time 
after moving Mr. Shell got around the 
parking problem by leasing a large lot 
at the rear of his store. He could now offer 


his customers one-stop parking. Now they 
could park, buy their feed, and be within 
a few blocks of every store in North Lans- 
ing. Another advantage of the new store 
was that it could be approached by alleys 
flanking it on three sides. 

Ross Shell believes in diligent use of the 
telephone when feeds are hard to get. For 
example, when scratch feeds were running 
low last year, he called wholesaler after 
wholesaler from a list he had prepared. 
“No scratch feed,” came answer after an- 
swer. But the next-to-last dealer on the list 
had the feed, and a carload was on the 
way shortly. The long distance toll charges 
for Shell's Feed store that day were close 
to $50, but the carload of feed was gone in 
less than a week, another was on its way, 
and Mr. Shell was the only dealer in Lans- 
ing who had scratch feed. 

Like most progressive dealers Mr. Shell 
does business on a strictly cash basis. He 
does all the bookkeeping, which is consid- 
erably less than if he were operating under 
a credit system, and lets his three em- 
ployes do the feed handling. 

“You don't often see a man my size in 
the feed business”, remarked this dealer, 
who is much closer to five feet than he is 
to six, but Mr. Shell's sales volume proves 
that in the feed business, a little man with 
good ideas is as good or better than any 
big man. 
@ PENNER & PETTERSON, Mountain Lake, 
Minn., are constructing a new building to 
house their formula feed and implement 
business. 


Tom G. Hill, Jr. Rejoins 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. 


Tom G. Hill, jr., has been appointed in 
charge of feed activities in Florida by the 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga., Em- 
ory Cocke, vice president of the firm, has 
announced. Mr. Hill has opened an office 
at 708 First National Bank building, Tampa. 

Mr. Hill was associated with Ashcratt- 
Wilkinson from 1937 until 1942 when he 
enlisted in the navy. He was released from 
active duty recently with the grade of 
lieutenant after two years’ service in the 
Southwest Pacific. 


Start Construction of 
$250,000 Bag Plant 


Construction of a new $250,000 plant has 
been begun by the Southern California 
Bag Co., Los Angeles, William Tannen- 
baum, president of the firm, has announced. 
The firm's new headquarters will be lo- 
cated at 49th and Corona streets in the 
city’s central manufacturing district. 

The building will be of reinforced con- 
crete construction and will be air condi- 
tioned, Mr. Tannenbaum said. Machinery 
of advanced design will be installed in 
the plant, he announced. 

— 
HANDLE TAT ADVERTISING 

O. E. Linck Co., Inc., Montclair, N. J., has 
appointed the Franklin Fader Co., Newark, 
N. J., to handle advertising of its TAT line 
of insecticides in the agricultural market. 


For VITAMINS 


So necessary to maintain your 
standard of Feed Quality—it’s 


no gamble with Sardilene. 


The high physical qualities of 
Sardilene, and its biological 
standardization, assure proven 
results for those who include this 
High-Vitamin product in their poul- 


try and livestock feeds, 


These intrinsic values of Sardilene are the re- 


sult of decades of experience in fishery pro- 
ducts, plus pioneering scientific research and 


development. 


Yes, you can be sure when you get Sardilene. 
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Nebraska Dealers Hold 


Convention at Omaha 


“The feed industry needs a John L. Lewis 
to speak for it,” Walter C. Berger, presi- 
dent of the American Feed Manufacturers 
association, told members of the Nebraska 
Grain & Feed Dealers association at their 
annual convention held June 6-7 at the 
Paxton hotel, Omaha. 

“We should have a spokesman like 
Lewis and then we should stand behind 
him,” Mr. Berger said. He cited the vital 
need of the industry for a spokesman who 
could center public attention on the im- 
pertance of feeds and grains to the nation 
as a whole. 

Charles Deaver, Deaver Grain Co., Sid- 
ney, was elected president to succeed R. M. 
Watson. Winston Swanson, Swanson Grain 
Co., Wayne, was elected vice president. 
Phil Runion was re-elected secretary. Elect- 
ed to the board of directors for two years 
were: D. A. Cramer, Chester; Gene Bin- 
ning, Dix.; and George Stiles, Union. Cho+ 
sen for three year terms were: Kermit 
Wagner, Schuyler; Frank Warden, Gering; 
and Carl Aller, Beatrice. R. E. Day, Omaha, 
was elected for a one year term. 

Speakers who addressed convention ses- 
sions included: R. C. Kinch, Nebraska seed 
analyist, who discussed the state seed 
laws; J. C. Swinbank, Nebraska Grain 
Improvement association; Glenn Le Dioyt, 
agricultural commissioner of the Omaha 
chamber of commerce; Earl T. Platt of the 
Chicago OPA office; Dr. Frank Keim, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, who spoke on “Feed- 
ing the World with New and Improved 
Crops”; and H. H. Green, Pattonsburg, Mo., 
first vice president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National, whose topic was “Facing 
the Grain Trade Today.” 

The convention voted resolutions recom- 
mending an immediate end to OPA and 
charging that the Commodity Credit Corp. 
should be restricted to its original purpose, 
that of maintaining farm prices. 


@ GRING & MC CORD, Farmer City, III, 
are planning to construct a new grain ele- 
vator to replace the one that burned May 
21 with a loss of $100,000. 


WELL 
Yoppes 


— 


"In my drinkin’ water again! Some of these 
days you're going to read how | ‘Sighted Duck 


—Sank Same’. 
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Mash-Nic is a scientifically 


prepared compound containing nicotine in 


special shockless form. It affords easy and effective control of 
large roundworm (Ascaridia galli) in chickens. 


Mash-Nic helps your customers make more money from their 
poultry which is in turn reflected favorably in your business. It 
will pay you to investigate Mash-Nic. 


CONTAINS NICOTINE IN 
ODORLESS TASTELESS. 
-INSQLUBLE NON-VOLATILE 


ACTIVE INGREDIENT-MICOTINE 
(EXPRESSED AS ALKALOID)... 2.50% 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS CHEMICAL CORP. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. : 


CONTROLS Large 
ROUNDWORM 


The scientific principle behind Mash-Nic is respon- 
sible for its efficiency and safety. The nicotine is 
“locked up” in Mash-Nic and is inert during its 
passage through the digestive tract until it reaches 
the small intestine where a chemical reaction with 
the digestive juices releases the nicotine. Full strength 
is then brought to bear on any existing large round- 
worms and they are expelled promptly. 


Because the nicotine is not absorbed in mouth, 
gullet, crop or gizzard, Mash-Nic is a “shockless 
treatment.” Does not affect growth or production. 
Write today for full information. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION, INCORPORATED, Louisville 2, Ky. 
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GRAIN 
COMMISSION 


AND 


MERCHANTS 


Consignments Solicited 


BARLEY — RYE 


BRANCH OFFICES 
AT 


AMES, IA. 
ALGONA, IA. 
SAC CITY, IA. 
SIOUX FALLS 


W. M. BELL 


COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Milwaukee-Cedar Rapids, la. 


PHONE — MILWAUKEE 
DALY 5135 


Phone — Cedar Rapids, 8827 


This month The Feed Bag’s birthday 
guest is Ora A. McCrea, Minneapolis, 
manager of Pillsbury Mills’ feed depart- 
ment, who will light the candles on his 
cake on Aug. 3. Mr. McCrea, one of the 
veterans of the trade, has already com- 
pleted a half-century of service with his 
company and is planning to retire in 
September. 

Ora McCrea joined Pillsbury Mills on 
March 28, 1896, as a $3 a week office boy. 
In 1898 he was promoted to a clerk in the 
accounting department and in 1906 he 
became a billing clerk in the traffic de- 
partment. In 1908 he was made a rate 
clerk and by 1917 had been advanced to 
chief clerk of the department. He next 
jumped to assistant traffic manager and 
in 1919 he was appointed manager of 
that department and also manager of the 
feed department. Since 1922 he has de- 
voted full time to managing the feed 
department. 

AUGUST 1 — Charles Coughlin, The 
Riebs Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; R. C. Fletcher, 
Iowa Limestone Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
Christy Humburg, Christy Humburg Ad- 
vertising Agency, St. Louis, Mo.; G. W. 
Winston, Milwaukee, Wis. 

AUGUST 2—Cedric R. Bunten, Farral- 
lone Packing Co., San Francisco, Calif; 
Paul R. Frohring, General Biochemicals, 
Inc., Chagrin Falls, Ohio; Herst Kane, 
Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Richmond, 
Wis.; J. D. Lawrence, Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
Sioux City, Iowa; L. S. Thompson, Lar- 
rowe division, General Mills, Detroit, Mich. 

AUGUST 3—John A. Caple, The A. B. 
Caple Co., Toledo, Ohio; H. E. Nickelsen, 
Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa; O. A. McCrea, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

AUGUST 4—Arthur B. Fruen, Fruen 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Lewis 
McClellan, Cargill, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
E. L. McKee, Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc., 
East St. Louis, III. 

AUGUST 5—Ray B. Bowden, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Ass’n., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Walter N. Jones, Vitality Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, III. 

AUGUST 8—R. C. Bacon, E. R. Bacon 
Grain Co., Boston, Mass.; R. H. Procter, 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 

AUGUST 9—O. R. Brunkow, Commercial 
Solvents Corp., New York, N. Y.; G. W. 
Kruse, P. C. Kamm Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

AUGUST 1l—James G. Maxwell, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; C. J. Trudeau, Beaumont 
& Hohman, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Bruce Var- 
ney, Caro-Green, Kansas City, Mo. 

AUGUST 12 — Warren O. Plummer, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.,; J. T. Sexton, J. T. Sexton Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; George Wilhelm, Mid-Con- 
tinental Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 

AUGUST 13—J. E. Johnson, Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

AUGUST 14—E. C. Kessler, Ames-Burns 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; E. F. Morris, Gorton 
Pew Fisheries, Gloucester, Mass. 
AUGUST 15—Carl F. Berger, The Sid- 


ORA A. McCREA 


ney Farm Machinery Co., Sidney, Ohio. 

AUGUST 12—M. J. Beaubaire, Gopher 
State Feed Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Ver- 
non Dawe, Dawe's Products Co., Chicaco, 
Ill; Roud McCann, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

AUGUST 17—Edw. H. Russell, Minne- 
sota Linseed Oil Paint Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

AUGUST 18 — G L. Van Lanen, 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn.; C. B. 
Weydman. Red Grain & Milling Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

AUGUST 19—S. J. Thompson, Ubiko 
Milling Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

AUGUST 20—Robert G. Everett, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
W. B. Griem, State Department of Aari- 
culture, Madison, Wis.; J. M. Rice, Gland- 
O-Lac Co., Omaha, Neb. 

AUGUST 21—E. W. Myers, Clinton Co., 
Clinton, Iowa; J. Russell Ward, Wilson & 
Co. Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

AUGUST 22—J. D. Dean, Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Ass‘n., Kansas City, Mo; 
J. P. D. Fritz, Larrowe division, General 
Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

AUGUST 23—J. Leon Anderson, Wilber 
Feed Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y.; C. Neil 
Barrett, OPA, Washington, D. C. 

AUGUST 24—G. Fred Obrecht, Geresd 
Milk Products Co., Baltimore, Md. 

AUGUST 25 — Charles Decker, Choe 
Bag Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

AUGUST 26—Chas. M. Struven, Atlc :- 
tic Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. 

AUGUST 27—Harry Dean, W. & F. WN |- 
ler, lowa City, Iowa; Albert H. Lois, A. i. 
Lois Feed Co., Bassett, Wis.; Casey Jon¢s, 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, ! '.; 
G. F. Martin, Mulkey Salt Co., Daytc 
Ohio; Ward H. Olmsted, Olmsted-Fol: /, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

AUGUST 30 — M. E. McCrabb, RF: 2 
Products Co., Monticello, Iowa; Edmu:d 
Pincoffs, Shellbuilder Co., Houston, Tex: s, 
Bob White, Dickinson Bros. Co., Chicac 9, 
Ill. 

AUGUST 31—V. Paul Allen, Columb 1, 
Mo. (American Butter Co.); Roger P. A.- 
nan, St. Louis, Mo.; W. S. Sewell, Stror j- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ender declared. “Our farm implement and 
hardware departments draw many custo- 
mers too. And what is more natural than 
for these customers to buy whatever feed 
they need while they're here? 

“Don't get the idea, though, that the 
feed department owes these others any- 
‘hing. No, sir! It's a give and take propo- 
cition with the implement and farm sup- 
ply sections profiting as much from sales 
‘5 regular feed customers as the other 
vay around. Each department is a great 
booster for the others, partly because of 
tie-in sales and advertising, but largely 
because of the universal desire nowadays 
fcr one-stop shopping.” 

So the Liberty Marketing Co. goes cheer- 
fully on its way, cementing old customer 
re ‘ations and building promising new ones. 
Certainly its backlog of good will is great 


e- ough to permit coasting for some time 
c: its reputation but that’s not the sort of : 


business policy at Liberty. Mr. Cavender 


is proud of his company’s past but he’s © 


more concerned with building for the fu- 
i.re. Whenever a farmer on the square 
points with pride to the shining elevator 
and says, “That's where I buy my feeds,” 
the Liberty Marketing Co. figures one more 
brick has been laid on the construction of 
a substantial future. 


Simpson Heads Kentucky 
Feed Association 


W. J. Simpson, Owensboro, was elected 
president of the Kentucky Feed association 
at the organization’s annual meeting held 
June 19 at the Kentucky hotel, Louisville. 
T. E. Aubrey, Louisville, was named vice 
president and L. E. Painter, Louisville, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Ralph M. Field, Chicago, who recently 
retired as president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association and is now sec- 
retary of the organization, told the dealers 
that only limited relief could be expected 
from feed manufacturers toward easing 
the critical shortages. Dr. J. Holmes Martin 
of Purdue university endorsed subsidies 
for research by universities and experi- 
ment stations as solutions to many feed 
problems facing dealers. 

George T. Holmes, secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Tax Research association, recom- 
mended removal of federal tax exemptions 
which he said gave monopolistic advan- 
tages to cooperatives. 

@ A. L. HAROLDSON, Devil's Lake, N. D., 
recently completed construction of a new 
feed mill, warehouse and office at his 
Northern Seed & Feed Co. 


JOINS FROEDTERT CO. 

James W. Morris has been appointed 
special sales representative by the Froed- 
‘ert Grain & Malting Co., Inc., Milwaukee, 
Kurtis R. Froedtert, president of the firm, 
has announced. Mr. Morris was formerly 
cssociated with the A. Gusmer and Shock 
Gusmer companies, Hoboken, N. J., for 
whom he travelled in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kentucky and parts of Illinois and Indiana. 
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THIS BETTER 
CALF FOOD! 


Yes they've known it through 
f the years. They've seen their 
WE stock thrive on it. And they've 
kept their milk checks high 
because this replacement feed 
saves valuable milk per calf. 
No wonder they insist on using 
it exclusively. 


What about your customers 
and prospects? They'll like 
this better calf food too. And 
they'll keep coming back for 
more—to your profit! 


Write today for details. 


NATIONAL 


CALF FOOD 


THE CALF'S BEST FRIEND. 
SINCE 1885 


NATIONAL FOOD CO. 


FOND DU LAC 


WISCONSIN: 
‘In the Heart of America’s Damen’ 
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— new store 
(Continued from page 17) 


building. This will be completely covefd 
so the disagreeableness of bad weather 
will be minimized. 


Six mobile display racks are to be used 
in both window displays and in the inte- 
rior of the new building. The idea of mo- 
bile display has interested the Missouri 
dealer for a long time and with typical 
thoroughness he developed his own de- 
sign. Mr. Barto’s racks are double-sided, 
enabling the merchant to place merchan- 
dise on both sides and to change his win- 
dow displays simply by turning the racks 
around. There is also space on top of the 
racks and on both ends for showing of 
such merchandise as waterers, poultry 
remedies, and other small items. 


“One advantage of the double-sided 
racks is that a passerby may view a dis- 
play of one variety of merchandise in the 
window and when he enters the store he 
sees a completely different type of mer- 
chandise on the other side,” Mr. Barto 
pointed out. 

The displays will be pre-arranged in a 
back room so that there will be no loss of 
selling time on windows and interior dis- 
plays. A new display will be moved in 
immediately when the old one is taken 
out. One of the movable racks will be 
situated directly in the center of the dis- 
play room. The racks accommodate eight 
100 pound sacks of feed on the sides and 
four 25 pound sacks on top. 

For seven years Harry Barto has pushed 


sales of one nationally advertised line of 
feed because, in his estimation, it is de- 
pendable and helps the farmers to achieve 
the most profits from feeding. He dislikes 
high-pressure selling to feed customers 
because he likes his feeds and services 
to stand on their own merits with no 
smooth sales arguments required to bring 
them to the customers’ attention. 

There have been innumerable delays in 
the Barto project because of material 
shortages, but matters are running smooth- 
ly now and the Bartos look forward to an 
early opening day. 

A rousing celebration is being planned 
for the opening day program, complete 
with favors, entertainment, refreshments, 
and a lot of good fellowship. 

Everything will be new at the Barto 
Grain & Coal Co. next fall except the 
friendly handshake of Harry Barto and the 
dependability of his service. “Those two 
things are not subject to streamlining,” 
Mr. Barto said. “We're going to keep our 
customers’ interests first even if we have 
to deliver in jet-propelled rocket ships!” 
he emphasized. 

@ JEFFERY & SHANNON, Cudahy, Wis., 
have purchased a feed and grain mill at 
Waubeca. 
MISS BOLSTAD DIES 

Miss Irene Bolstad, office manager for 
the Reliance Feed Co. and the Excelsior 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, died June 20 
after a short illness. She had been asso- 
ciated with the Minneapolis firms for the 
past 23 years. 


e e 
— indiana 
(Continued from page 49) 


than most of us realize and we should 
prepare for it.” 

He urged feed men to recognize their 
responsibilities to their customers; know 
their products; have a good public rela- 
tions and advertising program; display 
community teamwork; maintain a clean 
place of business; and utilize the display 
advertising furnished by manufacturers. 

According to Mr. Peck, facts are the best 
ammunition you can get for making sales 
and courtesy pays big dividends. He urged 
feed dealers to always make a legitimate 
profit and avoid price cutting. 

Other speakers at the second day’s ses- 
sion were R. W. Akin, secretary of the 
Associated Employers of Indiana, who 
talked on the wage and hour act as it 
affects grain and feed dealers; and R. F. 
Robinson, director of the department of 
veterans’ affairs, Indianapolis, who dis- 
cussed the GI training program. Speaker 
at the banquet on June 17 was Major 
Marshall Abrams who was on the staff of 
General Douglas MacArthur in Tokyo. 

NEW SOYBEAN FIRM 

Formation of Sioux Industries, Inc., Sioux 
Falls, S. D., to purchase the plant and in- 
ventories of the Western Soybean Mills 
and the Sioux Sales Co., has been an 
nounced by E. A. Woodard, who will con 
tinue as general manager. Directors of the 
new corporation are: Henry M. Philip, 
Michael Sherman, E. N. Grueskin and 
Maurice Miller, all of Sioux City, Iowa. 


FIRST 


WATCH THIS MAGAZINE FOR IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
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TRADE MARK 


CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FBED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


WRAP IT UP 
Little Girl: “Mother sent me to buy a 
chicken.” 
Butcher: “Do you want a pullet?” 
Little Girl: “No, I'll just carry it.” 


* * * 


SMART BOY 

Johnny giggled when the teacher read 
the story of a man who swam a river 
three times before breakfast. “You do not 
doubt that a strong swimmer could do 
that, do you?” asked the teacher. 

“No, sir,” replied Johnny, “but I wonder 
why he didn't make it four times and get 
back to the side where his clothes were.’ 


* * * 


What we see depends mainly on what 


we look for. 
* * 


STILL GREEN 

Young Housewife: “These eggs are 
very small.” 

Grocer: “Straight from the farm this 
morning, madam.” 

Housewife. “That's the trouble with 
these farmers; they're so anxious to get 
their eggs sold they take them off the 


nest too soon.” 
* * * 


SEE-SAW 
Mary had a little dress 
Dainty, chic and airy. 
It didn't show the dirt a bit, 
But gosh, how it showed Mary. 


* * * 


BRIGHT BOY 

It was a little boy’s first time at the 
opera. He watched the conductor in the 
pit waving his baton, and when the 
famous soprano started to sing, he asked 
his mother, “What's the man shaking his 
stick at the lady for?” 

“Shh,” his mother whispered, “he isn't 
shaking his stick at the lady.” 

“Then what's she hollering for?” he 


demanded. 
* * * 


Men who are bent on serving the na- 
tion keep their sense of values straight. 


* * * 


SHARP ANSWER 

“Doctor,” said the wild-eyed patient, 
as he rose from the steps of his farm 
homestead and rushed down to meet the 
doctor's car, “I'm in a deuce of a pickle. 
Don't know where to turn for relief.” 

“What's the trouble?” asked the doctor. 

“The ghosts of my departed relatives 
come and perch on the tops of the fence 
posts all round the orchard,” replied the 
patient. “Every night it's the same old 
round—they just sit there, waiting, wait- 
ing, waiting. What can I do to get rid 
of them?” 

“Sharpen the tops of the posts,” the 
doctor prescribed, as he drove off. 
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STILL STUDYING 

Mrs. Smith: “My son's at medical school 
doing research on obstetrics.” 

Mrs. Jones: “Goodness, haven't they 
found a cure for that yet?” 

* * * 

The chains of habit are too weak to be 
felt until they are too strong to be brok- 
en. 


DANGEROUS WORDS 
Wife: (driving, after two lessons): Jack, 
doesn't speeding over the beautiful coun- 
try make you glad you are alive?” 
Jack: “Glad isn’t the word, dear. I'm 


amazed!" 
* * * 


In multitude of counsel lies wisdom, but 
only in individual activity lies success. 


* * * 


WHAT A LETDOWN 

Handsome Junior Partner: “Are you 
doing anything Sunday evening, Miss 
Jones?” 

Miss Jones (aflutter); “Not a thing, Mr. 
Smith!” 

HJ.P.: “Then try to get in on time Mon- 
day morning, for a change.” 


IFCO D, for Animals 


The type of sunshine vitamins used 
to enrich many livestock, pet stock 
and human feeds. Supplies 4,000,000 
USP units Vitamin D. per pound. Other 
potencies by special request. For D- 
fortifying hog, cattle feeds, calf meals, 
dog foods, etc. 


618-20 Des Moines Bidg. 


THE IFCO TWINS WOULD LIKE 
TO WORK FOR YOU 


YOU CAN EARN EXTRA PROFITS WITH 
THESE DEPENDABLE IFCO D TWINS 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR LOW PRICES 


IOWA FEED 
“Stormy” 


IFCO D. for Poultry 


Forced growth, forced production de- 
mand year ‘round addition of depend- 
able Vitamin D;. Add it the simple 
economical IFCO D, way. Easy to add, 
low in cost per bag. Supplies 900,000 
AOAC units per pound. Other poten- 
cies by special request. 


COMPANY 


Des Moines 9, lowa 


IFTY thousand tons of excellent feed 

material could be added to the coun- 
try's supplies each year if hybrid corn 
seed producers could devise a practical 
way of saving the tassels which heretofore 
have been discarded in production opera- 
tions, the United States department of ag- 
riculture reports. This tonnage would have 
a value of at least $1,500,000. A 50,000 ton 
supply of a product with a greater vitamin 
content than corn and with almost twice 
the protein would be of special help this 
year in augmenting next winter's feed 
supply. 


The Growing Job’s 


are excellent feed 
material usda says 


The value of corn tassels as a feed or 
constituent of mixed feeds came to light 
recently at the department's Northern Re- 
gional Research laboratory, Peoria, Ill., 
where J. M. Van Lanen, F. W. Tanner, jr., 
and Shirley E. Pfeiffer were investigating 
tassels and corn pollen as a source of vita- 
mins for commercial feed producers. They 
were seeking another possible use of a 


Not Done Yet 


Keep Customers Well Supplied 


with STERLING 


CHICK RATION 


Because laying flocks are reduced, there is every indication 
that the market for eggs will be good this fall and winter. 
Help customers get fast growth safely and build sturdy, pro- 
ductive pullets by meeting their feed requirements with 
STERLING CHICK RATION. Should be fed right to maturity 
to insure uniform, thrifty growth and early production. Con- 
tains the very finest animal protein blended with vitamins and 
minerals. Uniformly granulated—a fast seller. 


Feed available only to our regular dealers based upon 
their purchases of a year ago. 


Minneapolis | 


e 86 e ° 


NORTHRUP, KING CO. 


_ DEPENDABLE SINCE 1884 


Minnesota 


farm product which heretofore has gone to 
waste, and, as happens in research work, 
looking for one thing led to the discovery 
of another. 

The vitamins these research workers 
sought were found—and in abundance. 
Tassels taken at detasseling time and dried 
to a moisture content of 10 per cent were 
found to contain 12 times the vitamin A, 
eight times the vitamin B., two times the 
vitamin B,, three times the niacin and 
three times the pantothenic acid potency of 
corn kernels. 

But it also was found that the protein 
level of tassels was much greater than that 
of shelled corn, in some instances reach- 
ing 18.5 per cent whereas hybrid corn con- 
tains about 10.5 per cent protein. While the 
crude fiber in the tassels was greater than 
in corn, it was no greater than in good 
leafy alfalfa hay. 

Corn tassels comprise a relatively small 
part of the corn plant, but an acre of 
11,000 plants, 75 per cent of which will be 
detasseled in hybrid seed production op- 
erations, will produce an average of 270 
pounds of dry tassels to the acre. With 
360,000 to 400,000 acres devoted to hybrid 
corn seed production annually, 50,000 tons 
of high quality feed material—if it could 
be saved and properly cured—is a con- 
servative estimate. 

Feedlot observation may incline growers 
to discount the feeding value of corn tas- 
sels, as livestock usually ignore the tassels 
either in fodder or in the stalk field. How- 
ever, the difference between cured tassels 
and matured tassels is much the same as 
the difference between cured hay and 
dead grass. 

It is generally known that detasseling is 
necessary to produce the seed from which 
the crop for farm feeding and commercial 
use is grown. Usually a field is planted 
alternately with two rows of single-cross 
male parent and six rows of single-cross 
female parent. Before pollen begins to 
shed, the grower must cut the tassels from 
the six rows which will bear the seed crop, 
thus restricting pollen production to the 
two rows of plants serving as male parents. 

Inasmuch as detasseling is a manual 
operation, salvage of the tassels probably 
would not require extraordinary effort. It 
would mean that in handling each tassel 
the worker would place it in a receptacle, 
such as a rack, instead of throwing it on 
the ground. The operation would be fur- 
ther simplified for those producers who 
have designed vehicles upon which the 
workers ride down the rows for removal 
of the tassels. In addition, producers usu- 
ally have space available in their seed bins 
which in summer is not otherwise used and 
in which the tassels might be dried 
properly. 
@ ELLSWORTH GRAIN CO., Ellsworth, 
Neb., has completed two new warehouse 
additions. 

@ WHITNEY & FELLER, Dysart, lowa, have 
purchased the Solberg Grain Co. at Sol- 
berg and the Cornelia Grain Co. at Cor- 
nelia from Donald and Basil Deegan. 
@ HILLTOP FARM FEED STORE, Lind- 
strom, Minn., has been purchased by Ralph 
Peterson of Almeland and H. Lamke of 
Minneapolis from Fillmore Samuelson. 
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— vitamin a and d 
(Continued from page 28) 


tent of the blood plasma. It is obvious that 
the length of productive life would also be 
shortened, the amount depending upon the 
severity of the vitamin D deficiency. 

Experimental information is available 
from other sources which indicates that 
vitamin D is also concerned with the effi- 
ciency of feed utilization and the rate of 
growth. 

Evidence is too meager for making as 
definite statements as might be desired 
regarding the vitamin D needs of the dif- 
‘erent kinds of farm animals. Here again 
oo much work is based on determining a 
ninimum which will prevent a _ serious 
-ritical deficiency rather than the optimum 
or best performance in year after year 
oroduction. It has become increasingly evi- 
jent that losses of economic importance 
nay have occurred before a deficiency is 
severe enough to be recognized by the 


-ustomary methods. 


Work at the Pennsylvania station has 
-hown the minimum requirements for 
calves to be 400-500 units of vitamin D 
‘including the amount in the basal diet) 
oer 100-pounds of live weight daily. In 
‘ater work, improved growth and better 
iealth were observed when 2000 units per 
100 pounds of live weight daily were fed 
ibove the amount contained in the regu- 
‘ar calf starter. 

Unpublished work from the Ohio station 
indicates a minimum requirement of from 
45 to 90 U.S.P. units of vitamin D per 
pound of feed for growing, fattening swine. 
Assuming a 100 pound pig would eat 5 
pounds of grain, the requirement would be 
225 to 450 units per 100 pounds of live 
weight per day. 

Very limited data for dairy cows sug- 
gest a minimum feeding guide of 12,000 to 
15,000 units of vitamin D per cow per day. 

Practically no direct quantitative infor- 
mation for beef cattle, horses, and sheep 
is available. 

The frequency with which rickets and 
other evidences of vitamin D deficiency 
occur in farm animals under practical con- 
ditions indicates that natural sources can- 
not be depended upon to provide ade- 
quate vitamin D at all times. With calves, 
rickets occurs so commonly that calf meals 
and starters are practically always forti- 
fied with vitamin D. The situation is not 
greatly different with regard to swine feed- 
ing materials. Deficiencies are particularly 
troublesome in fall pigs and brood sows. 

In studies at the South Dakota station, 
it was found that the level of vitamin D 
in the blood plasma of dairy cows was 
apparently a good index of the nutritional 
status of the animal with regard to this 
factor. The blood plasma vitamin D level 
was found to be around 5 to 6 units per 
cubic centimeter in dairy cows under usual 
summer management. In vitamin-D-defi- 
cient animals, the level was found to be 
about 0.20 to 0.25 units per cubic centi- 
meter at the time the animal was first be- 
ginning to show other recognizable indi- 
cations of vitamin D deficiency. 

Interesting observations have also been 
‘aade at Carnation farms which indicate 
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that their high-producing cows were not 
receiving adequate vitamin D from natural 
sources. These observations were made at 
the time irradiated dry yeast was fed for 
the production of milk high in vitamin D 
content (metabolized vitamin D milk). 
Before the cows in their four-time milk- 
ing string were given irradiated dry yeast, 
many of them broke down in the middle of 
the lactation period and a great many of 
them went out of the four-time milking 
barn with stifle injuries and other evi- 
dences of mineral deficiencies. Since irra- 
diated dry yeast has been used in the ra- 
tion for these heavy producing cows no 
evidence of a calcium or phosphorus defi- 
ciency has been detected in the form of 
creepy cows, stifled cows, or any other 
disturbance that would indicate the min- 


40 to 150 H.P. 
Engine or Motor Drive 


quality grinding. 


features. 


“Americas Leading Hammermill” 


BETTER ALL 'ROUND PERFORMANCE 
For flour and feed manufacturers, there’s profit in the enormous 
capacity, remarkable endurance and the uniformly fine 


For those engaged in custom feed grinding, profit also 
lies in the speed, adaptability and quick “change-over” 


Prompt delivery of several sizes — Write today for complete information. 


eral of the bones was lacking. 

With regard to beef cattle, there is prac- 
tically no experimental work available en 
the adequacy or inadequacy of natural 
sources. Evidences suggesting borderline 
and critical deficiencies have been re- 
ported from the field. 

It is evident that more research is need- 
ed on vitamin D in the nutrition of beef 
cattle and there are indications of activity 
along this line. In the meantime some vita- 
min D fortification on more or less of an 
insurance basis is being practiced with 
regard to supplements and feeds for beef 
cattle. 

@ WALLACE & MORLEY CO., Bay Port, 
Mich., have purchased the John C. Liken 
& Co. elevator at Sebewaing. 


Really 
BIG Capacity 


Hammermniill 


Capable of 
24 Hour SERVICE 
7 DAYS A WEEK 


1074 Tenth Avenue S. E. 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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Canada 


EPRESENTATIVES from every part of 

Canada were included in the more 
than 300 delegates who attended the 1946 
convention of the Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers organization held June 17-19 at 
the Royal Alexandra hotel in Winnipeg. 
Leading commercial and nutrition experts 
from the United States and the dominion 
discussed current feed problems. 

R. A. Stone of Ingersoll, Ont., was re- 
elected president of the Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers National council. R. P. Daw- 
son, Winnipeg, was elected vice president 


The Lee Line 
Busy... 


Making Frofits 
for Dealers 


manufacturers hold 
annual convention 


and W. N. Hendrick, Toronto, secretary. 
Representatives chosen for the various 
parts of Canada are: R. McRae, British 
Columbia; F. Chalmers, Alberta; S. A. 
Early, Saskatchewan; R. P. Dawson, Mani- 
toba; E. R. Olsen, Ontario; G. Mungall, 
Quebec; and E. G. Charnock, Thunder Bay. 

Speakers on the first day’s program 


““A Complete Line 
of Poultry Medicines 
for Steady, Year 
*Round Volume’’ 


"Thousands of dealers have found that the Lee 
Line is the BUSY Line. . 
the money-making Line! Includes quality medi- 
cines for all common poultry health needs — gives 
you fast-moving products for birds of all ages — 
builds steady, year ’round sales volume! For sub- 
stantial profits, quick turnover and complete cus- 


. the growing Line... 


tomer satisfaction, look over the Lee Line. 


“‘Backed by 51 Years 
of Research and 
Experimental Work’’ 


For over half a century The Geo. H. Lee Company 
has pioneered in developing new and better poultry 
health products. Every Lee medicine is the result of 
years of painstaking scientific work both in laboratory 
and on poultry experimental farms. Lee research pro- 
duces medicines that get results for poultry raisers and 


brings customers back to your store. 


Consistently Advertised 
12 Months A Year 


Over ten million Lee Advertisements appear each 
month in 49 leading farm and poultry periodicals as 
well as radio programs on leading farm stations. Lee 
Dealers also furnished newspaper mats, display material 


, 4 plus the famous 80-page Lee Way Poultry Book. Unless 

a | ; we already have an exclusive Lee Dealer in your town, 

: A may get in on this money-making opportunity. 
rite Today! 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebr. 
Manufacturers of Poultry Medicines 


were Dr. H. E. Robinson, assistant director 
of research for Swift & Co., Chicago; T. J. 
Dyer, general manager, Tanvilac Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa; and Dr. C. D. Carpenter, 
president of the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries, Chicago. 

Dr. Robinson discussed new trends in 
chicken, turkey and duck nutrition. He 
described the progress made by univer- 
sities, agriculture departments and feed 
manufacturers in formulating feeds for 
poultry and said that diet effects are evi- 
dent earlier in poultry because there is no 
weaning as in the case of livestock. As a 
result, nutrition from feed begins with the 
first day of the chick's life, Dr. Robinson 
said. 

Mr. Dyer stressed the importance of 
stretching available feed supplies as far 
as possible and emphasized the need of 
having concentrated sunshine the year 
around. 

Dr. Carpenter's topic was “Make Your 
Service Program Profitable.” He outlined 
the important points in a good poultry 
service program and gave helpful informa- 
tion on the care and handling of poultry. 

After several spirited group discussions 
J. H. Evans, deputy minister of agriculture, 
addressed the convention and stressed the 
urgency of taking steps along the road to 
“freedom from want.” He advocated closer 
ties between producers and consumers. 

Clyde Hendrix, president of the Pills- 
bury feed & soy mills division, Clinton, 
Iowa, praised Canada’s outstanding war- 
time food production record. Speaking on 
merchandising he said that enthusiasm, 
alertness and honesty are basic require- 
ments of any good feed salesman. 

W. Sanford Evans discussed “Govern- 
ment in Business” and said that the re- 
sponsibility of the government was to make 
and enforce laws while business was re- 
sponsible for producing, distributing and 
exchanging products. 


Name Bruner Assistant 
To Lloyd S. Larson 


James C. Bruner, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been engaged as a 
full time assistant to Lloyd S. Larson, execu- 
tive secretary of the Illinois Feed associa- 
tion, according to an announcement by 
Victor C. Dewein, association president. 

Mr. Bruner majored in animal husbandry 
and agricultural economics and has had a 
variety of experience in association work. 
Increased activities of the association and 
the need for closer contacts with members 
in the field necessitated the addition to 
the staff, Mr. Dewein said. 


@ NORBERT J. GOETTL, Mankato, Minn., 
has opened a new feed store at 112 W. 
Rock street. 

—-——-o--- 


@ E. G. BOOTH, St. Paul, Minn., has pur- 


chased the Pine City Milling Co. at Pine 
City from R. P. Allen. 


——— 


@ CROS-TEX GRAIN & FEED CO., Crosby- 
ton, Tex., has been organized by V. J. 
Petta and J. E. Duncan who have pur- 
chased the J. W. Catchings elevator. 
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AUSTIN W. CARPENTER 


The one dominant impression gained 
‘rom my experience in recent months in 
arrying the Washington contact for the 
membership of the trade association, which 
t is my privilege to serve as executive 
lirector, is the great need of constant con- 
‘act between the feed industry and our 
‘awmakers. 

While most congressmen, particularly 
‘hose representing rural districts, carry a 
‘ather comprehensive appraisal of the effi- 
cient and economic service rendered to 
livestock farmers by the feed industry, I 
‘eel it is fair to say that they need to know 
more about many of the intricacies of the 
‘eed business and the services it renders. 


Austin W. Carpenter is a member of 
the New York State Emergency Food 
commission and executive director of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants. 
His opinions, as expressed in this column, 
are his own and are not necessarily shared 
by the publishers of The Feed Bag. 


An illustration of this point, it seems to 
me, was the apparent willingness of many 
congressmen to decontrol meat and poul- 
try and dairy products from OPA while at 
the same time holding grains and bypro- 
duct feeds under price control. Had they 
fully understood the feed supply business, 
they would have known that these com- 
modities are so inseparable as to make it 
impractical and unworkable to decontrol 
one and not the other. They apparently 
did not catch this significant fact—at least 
it wasn't evidenced in their voting. 

When congressmen are pressed by our 
industry representatives for help on fac- 
tors conscientiously believed for the good 
of the industry and the farmers served by 
it, they relay our position to government 
agencies dealing with the problems in- 
volved. Many times these agencies color 
their reports to the lawmakers to make it 
appear that national policies involved are 
practical and of aid to our industry in 
meeting its responsibilities to the farm 
trade. They predict help from government 
orders that practical feedmen know is un- 
realistic. Congressmen, however, many 
times are lulled into complacency and 
sometimes into detrimental action by ac- 
cepting these government department re- 
ports at face value. If not actually de- 
ceived, they are confused to the point of 
letting down in the needling of govern- 
ment bureaus on the practical and equit- 
cable demands of our industry. 
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Correspondence and telegraphic com- 
munications to congressmen are good— 
but not good enough. The feed industry 
needs constant representation at Washing- 
ton doing a top-flight efficient job of per- 
sonally presenting to the lawmakers the 
facts they need to have in mind if they 
are to be helpful to their constituency 
through the enactment of national policies 
upon which the feed industry can better 
and more economically serve the farm 
trade. 

Let it be generally known among Wash- 
ington government agency heads that such 
representation is constantly on the job 
in the national capital and government 
people reporting to congressmen on feed 


situations of any character will become 
conscious of the necessity of making such 
reports factual and realistic. 

Naturally, such Washington feed indus- 
try representation should fairly and whole- 
heartedly represents all segments of the 
feed trade. This may be too large an order 
to fill in view of competitive factors which 
sometimes brings various segments of the 
trade into conflict of thinking. Perhaps the 
logical answer to the problem is for each 
dominant segment of the industry to main- 
tain such constant representation with all 
of these contact men swinging into har- 
monious and united action on general 
problems of mutual importance to all 
branches of the industry. 


DOUBLE 


RESULTS 


FROM THE GRANULAR GRIND 


MIXING QUALITY 


The quality of the Blue Streak 
Grind is especially valuable when 
mixed with supplements. The 
mealy granular grind, free from 
flour, mixes smoothly and easily 
throughout the batch. Only 
Blue Streak Mills produce the 
truly granular grind. 


PRATER 
1825 SOUTH 55TH AVENUE 


PULVERIZER 


FEEDING VALUE 


Farmers and feeders are learning 
more about the value of right 
type of grind. They know that a 
mealy granular grind is more 
easily digested — higher in feed- 


ing value. 


COMPANY 
CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


MILLS 


0 Blue Streak 
Advance 


o Streak 
tandard 


Bive Streak 


THAT PRODUCES 


PLEASE SEND INFORMATION ON EQUIPMENT — 


THE 


© Corn Cutter 


D Certified 
Permanent 
Magnet 


Twin Spiral 0 
Mixer 


GRANULAR GRIND! 
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ing for children have made him extremely 
popular with feeders in rural Connecticut. 

Fortune Perez handles the books and al- 
ways has a pleasant smile for customers 
when they come into the office to pay their 
bills or to ask for information. 

Total yearly business at the Litchfield 
County Co-op is about $250,000. This vol- 
ume is practically all in cash sales with a 
limited amount of short-term credit granted 
to customers who get milk checks monthly. 
These customers are given 30 day credit. 
“But cash selling is one of our basic poli- 
cies,” Mr. Adams said. 

The Litchfield store is now in its 29th 
year of operation. There have been rough 
years and smooth ones for the organization 
but its membership has remained constant 


THE WHOLE MILK WAY 
OF RAISING A CALF 
1600 POUNDS MILK 


THE FUL-0-PEP WAY 
350 POUNDS MILK 
150 LBS. FUL-O-PEP 


ss 


and reliable. Today's clean, attractive store 
is a far cry from the original co-op busi- 
ness. 

In 1917, the first year of business, feeds 
were sold directly from railroad cars be- 
cause the association had no money to 
rent a warehouse. But it didn’t take long 
for the profits to mount up high enough to 
lease warehouse space. 

The present Litchfield warehouse is 
rented but the co-op has plans for buying 
its own permanent quarters. “We feel that 
within the next couple years we would 
like to have our own building,’” Mr. Adams 
explained. 

The future is going to eclipse the past 
by a wide margin, Mr. Adams believes. 
In his opinion the Litchfield co-op will 
double and triple its present volume of 
business within the next several years. 


Help Your Customers Save Milk 
By Featuring Ful-O-Pep 


AT LEAST 75% OF THE MILK once used in 
taising a calf may now be saved by 
feeding vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep Calf 
Starter. At the same time, many dairy- 
men raise even better calves on Ful-O- 
Pep Calf Starter than they formerly 
raised on whole milk. 


FUL-O-PEP RAISED CALVES are big and 


rugged, they’re deep-chested and trim 
in the middle, the hide is soft and pli- 


able and the hair is smooth and silky. 
And calves raised the Ful-O-Pep Way 
usually have little or no trouble from 
scours and digestive upsets. 


WITH MILK SO MUCH IN DEMAND, help 
dairymen save milk and save money by 
recommending Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter. 
For more information about this profit- 
able feed, write to The Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago 4, IIL. 


FUL-@-PEP CALF STARTER 


Builds big rugged calves at low cost 
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EARL F. CROSS 


Earl F. Cross, division operations man- 
ager for the central division of General 
Mills with headquarters in Chicago, has 
been appointed a division vice president 
according to an announcement by Harry 
A. Bullis, company president. 

Mr. Cross has worked for General Mills 
since 1930 when he began as a salesman 
for Gold Medal foods covering the south- 
western states. In 1938 he was made terri- 
torial sales manager for the central divi- 
sion and in 1944 he became division opera- 
tions manager. Previous to coming with 
General Mills, he was manager and co- 
owner of Associated Mills. 


Pennsylvania Salt Co. 


Promotes Penfield 


Walker Penfield has been appointed 
manager of manufacturing by the Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, 
Y. F. Hardcastle, vice president in charge 
of manufacturing, has announced. Mr. Pen- 
field's former position of works manager 
was abolished in a recent reorganization 
of the firm which was necessitated by in- 
creased production. 

Mr. Penfield will assist and advise Mr. 
Hardcastle on manufacturing operations 
and policies. 

Mr. Hardcastle also announced the ap- 
pointment of Claude S. Beldin, formerly 
regional superintendent, to the newly cre- 
ated position of production manager. Mr. 
Beldin will supervise production and prep- 
aration for shipment of all products ex- 
cept those manufactured in Pennsalt's 
Washington plant. 


@ NEBRASKA-KANSAS GRAIN & FEED 
CO., Superior, Neb., has purchased the 
local branch of the Bowman Seed Co. of 
Concordia, Kan. 


@ FARMERS ELEVATOR CO., Welcome, 
Minn., has been purchased by Charles 
Swift and Fred Scheff. 
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When he was considerably younger, 
Fred H. Pittelkow of the H. P. Schmidt 
Milling Co., Oshkosh, Wis., often bathed 
in the hot water which his mother had 
ised to boil corn. Now, Fred uses his 
wife’s bubble bath crystals or bath oil. 
Ye prefers the oil because it is more like 
he old corn water. 

Walter Vye, Minneapolis manager of 
‘he Hales & Hunter Co., is recuperating 
ollowing an emergency operation. Wal- 
‘er had been on a fishing trip and was 
ushed back to Minneapolis to be oper- 
xted on July 12. 

Robert L. Pierce of Wisconsin Milling, 
inc., Menomonie, Wis., was general chair- 
man of his city’s centennial which was 
celebrated July 2-5. 

Herbert K. Clofine, the Philadelphia 
milkman, is recuperating from his honey- 
moon which he advised by postal from 
Sloppy Joe’s bar at Havana was “the 
best honeymoon I have ever had”. 


Bert Stolpe, formerly with Sargent & Co. 
and now public relations director of the 
Des Moines (Iowa) Register & Tribune, is 
author of an article “Dog Eats Dog... 
Or a National Feed Institute’ which was 
published in the July issue of the Hatch- 
ery Tribune. The article was based on 
ihe successful experience of the Feed 
Institute of lowa about which many ar- 
ticles have been published in The Feed 
Bag during the past four years. 

The fellows who were willing to pay 
anything for something they couldn't get 
during price control now greatly resent 
paying current prices for merchandise 
which has become available since the 
removal of OPA controls. Most of us, how- 
ever, are glad to be able to walk into the 
corner store and buy a pound of butter 
over the counter. 

Ray B. Bowden, popular and efficient 
vice president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National association, is building a 
new section in the library of his home at 
Washington, D. C. The new section will 
be used for all the many copies of the 
Bible and Caesar which Ray has received 
since he described Caesar's legions as 
fighting the Corinthians in his address 
at the Milwaukee convention of the Cen- 
tral Retail Feed association. 

Richard Bailey, formerly with the Hales 


on his round-trip ticket but hereafter will 
confine his activities to the amateur 
circles of the various feed conventions. 
We were one year older this month and 

next month will begin our 22nd year of 
service to the feed industry as publisher 
of The Feed Bag. We hope you can take 
it for a while longer—DKS 

@ FARMERS ELEVATOR CO., Brycelyn, 
Minn., has completed construction of a 
new $30,000 feed mill. 

DR. V. C. FRETZ DIES 


Dr. V. C. Fretz, 58, for many years chief 
of the research department of the Geo. H. 
Lee Co., Omaha, Neb., died suddenly July 
12. He had been associated with the firm 
since 1925 and for several years was a 
member of the board of directors. 


Why An ERIEZ Permanent 


Vernon Robinson Heads 
Pacific Grain Group 


All previous attendance records were 
broken by the first postwar convention of 
the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers asso- 
ciation which was held June 7 at Spokane, 
Wash. Vernon Robinson, Pomeroy, Wash., 
was elected president of the organization. 
He succeeds Larry Smith of Waterville. 

Officers elected were Frank Horeman, 
Genessee, Idaho, vice president, and R. H. 
Stephens, Spokane, treasurer. 

— 

@ ALLISON & CO., Elkhart, Ill., have pur- 
chased the Holder Grain Co. at Holder. 
e——_ 

@ SAM P. WALLINGFORD GRAIN CORP., 
Wichita, Kan., has purchased the Miller 

Elevator at Kinsley from Ross Miller. 


Non-Electric 


PROTECTION 


Magnetic Separator ? 


Because It's Simple. 


- ERIEZ Magnets are Light and Compact, 
yet possess a Powerful Magnetic Field 
superiorto cumbersome magnets many 
times their size. A 7-inch length of 
spout, chute or feed table is all the 
room needed for installation. Our Latest 
Literature and Price List Is Yours For 
The Asking. 


When It’s Magnetic Protection « « « 
See ERIEZ First! 


& Hunter Co. and more recently an officer 
in the United States navy, is now asso- 
ciated with the Bunge Elevator Corp., 
Minneapolis, in charge of the rye de- 
partment. 

Robert H. Lamb is almost as proud of 
the crop letters he writes for the Laddish- 
Stoppenbach Co., Milwaukee, as he is 
of his large farm near Janesville, Wis. 

Wayne Fish, the Minneapolis beau-ker, 
attended the recent convention of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce where, according to newspaper 
reports, two professional crap shooters 
took approximately $25,000 from the un- ees 
suspecting delegates. Wayne got home 


Eriez installation in a 
weed chute. The compact ERIEZ can be 
installed where a 6- or 7-inch space 
exists on chutes, feed tables or hoppers. 
Heretofore, a minimum 18-inch length of 

has been required. 


ERIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Aunouncing... 
WE ARE NOW IN POSITION TO 
SUPPLY THE WISCONSIN TRADE 


WITH A HIGH GRADE 
O F 


REEF OYSTER SHELLS 


Before booking your next car of 
Oyster Shells get in touch with 
us. Now booking for fall and 
winter delivery. For price and 
details write to: 


T. H. ASHTON 


T. H. Ashton, manager of the Bemis Bro. 
STRATTO a G RAI ke C 0 a] PANY Bag Co. plant at Omaha, recently was 


elected president of the Omaha Manu- 


facturers association. Mr. Ashton has been 
GRAIN & STOCK EXCHANGE with the Bemis company for 27 years and 
MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. has been their Omaha manager since 1942. 


- 
@ CODY LENTZ, Victoria, Tex., has opened 
the Lentz Feed & Seed Co. 


NORTHWEST co. 


“Heart of Americas Dairyland” 


GRAIN PROCESSORS 


Main Office - Elevator - Feed Plant 
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poses. The bill is now in conference and it is expected that a 
satistactory compromise will be agreed upon. 


THE SENATE INVESTIGATES 


The reckless spending of the taxpayers’ money during the 
war is being unfolded before the Mead committee of the senate. 
Sensational developments are being made each day and the 
newsmen are enjoying it immensely. It is a rather unique situ- 
ation to find a congressional committee, composed chiefly of 
Democrats, pointing its finger at another prominent Democrat— 
Andrew Jackson May, chairman of the house military affairs 
committee. Mr. May has been charged with using his prestige on 
behalf of two companies, who were engaged in making war 
goods, to secure rich war contracts. Also, it is charged that he 
was able to pressure the war department into giving an E-award 
to one of the firms. To date the committee has not charged or 
proved that May profited by these transactions but there are 
several cancelled checks bearing his endorsement as an ageni 
fcr a lumber company which have not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Mr. May did,take the floor of the house one day and 
attempt to explain his position but I had the feeling that much 
more explaining was necessary to satisfy my curiosity. 

This case has been playing the headlines for more than a 
week. The officers of the firms involved have refused to testify 
before the committee, which they have a right to do under the 
constitution. The exercise of that right, however, has not helped 
their case in the eyes of the public. It has been revealed that 
several of the promoters had police records but have recently 
been playing society in Washington on the money made on war 
contracts. It is a sordid story. What is really needed is a first- 
class, non-partisan investigation. The public is entitled to all 
o! the facts and we have the notion here that this investigation 
is bound to lead to bigger and better “Teapot Domes.” The war 
department has a considerable responsibility in these matters. 


FOOD PRICES 


The Republican congressional food study committee has made 
a partial survey of what has happened to food prices since June 
30th. Meat, milk and butter have gone up in proportion to the 
amount of the subsidies that have been removed but aside from 
that there has been no unreasonable advance. Fresh vegetables 
and fruits are lower than OPA ceilings. A constituent writes me: 
“Strawberries were up over 60 cents when OPA was in being. 
Now I can buy them at 30 cents. Let the law of supply and 
demand operate and this country will be O.K.” The price of 
cheese has advanced 4 and 5 cents a pound, but the subsidy 
was about 6%2 cents a pound. It is, of course, difficult to 
appraise the true situation at this time. Two or three more weeks 
of a free market will give us the real story. 


SUBSIDIES A SNARE 


The full and true story about subsidies will be told soon, I 
hope. Much of the clamor to restore OPA has come from those 
groups who believe—perhaps honestly—that the government 
has the responsibility to keep the price of commodities at a low 
level by the use of the taxpayers’ money. 

The people have been fooled for a long time about the real 
price they have paid for food. Consumers have been paying 
only part of the cost, and the federal government, with tax 
dollars, has been paying the difference. So, when the govern- 
ment stopped paying this difference, the price of food had to 
tise. In other words we are now required to pay the entire cost 
for the groceries we buy. The best example is that relating to 
the cost of butter. OPA kept down the price of butter to all 
of us by paying 15 cents out of the public treasury for every 
pound that was produced. Now we are called upon to pay that 
15 cents. And so it is with most food items. In the case of meat 
OPA allowed the meat packers and producers $30 for every 
pound steer that was killed. Annual cost for this subsidy was 
$750,000,000. With no subsidy payments, we will have to make 
up that sum if we want meat. This subsidy business has lulled 
the public into a false concept of the price of food. OPA has 
not held these prices down. It only made up the difference out 
of the United States treasury. We cannot expect to get something 
for nothing. 
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Depend Upon WERTHAN 
for Emergency SERVICE 


FEED MANUFACTURERS. 
faced with the problem of 
constantly shifting formulas 
and consequently changed 
guarantees as to ingredients 
and analysis, will find .. . 


Werthan's sudden emergency 
service is made to order to 
help them meet their packag- 
ing requirements without de- 
laying the flow of feed for 
— to the farms and feeding 
ots. 


Ask Werthan specialists for 
suggestions as to redesigning 
your bags for ‘duration label- 
ing.” 


Depend upon Werthan for 
sudden shipments of bags, 
with or without changes in 
design, whenever you are 
faced with any packaging 
emergency. 


Werthan pledges the full co- 
operation of its entire organ- 
ization to help the feed indus- 
try meet its post-war obliga- 
tions. 


WERTHAN BAG CORP. 


8th Ave and Howard St. 
NASHVILLE e TENN. 


FEEDING CORN 
SUGAR MOLASSES 


Hydrol adds to the 
palatability of any live 
stock feed mixture— 
including pellets and 
cubes. 

The dextrose con- 
tent of Hydrol is an 
economical health pro- 
moting quickly assim- 
ilated carbohydrate. 

& 


CORN PRODUCTS 


SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


FEEDING CORN SUGAR MOLASSES 
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When Feeds are Scarce... | 


WISCONSIN. 
GROWING MASH 


really goes to work for you and 
your poultrymen—by making every | 
pound of feed do its best. f 


ti 
e 
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100 LBS. NET 
WHEN BACKED 


Balanced and 
Efficient— 
Eliminating waste 
of feedstuffs 


NORTHERN MILLING CO. 
WAUSAU. WIS. 


GROWS BIGGER BIRDS -- QUICKER 
NORTHERN MILLING CO. 


Since 1883 


WAUSAU WISCONSIN 


IT TAKES FEED TO PRODUCE FOOD 


Our business is milling grain ingredients 
for formula feeds. We offer a wide variety 
of products giving you a mixed car assort- 
ment not available from any other mill. 


FRUEN MILLING CO. 
MILLERS TO THE FEED TRADE 
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Borden Names Babirak 
Grain and Bean Buyer 


Steve Babirak, formerly associated with 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons Co., has been ap- 
pointed grain and bean buyer for the 
Chicago office of Borden’s Soybean Pro- 
cessing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, C. E. Butler, 
president of the Borden Co. division, has 
cnnounced. Mr. Babirak’s temporary ad- 
cress will be 210 N. Carpenter street, 
Chicago. 

The Borden division has 1,000,000 bu. 
siorage space at Waterloo and a 300,000 


bu. elevator at Fort Dodge, Iowa. A new. 


processing plant with 900,000 bu. storage 
{cilities is being constructed at Kankakee, 


Mennel Milling Co. Buys 


Elevator at Mt. Vernon 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
has purchased the Northwestern Elevator 
é Mill Co. at Mt. Vernon, Mark Mennel, 
ciairman of the board of the Mennel Co., 
has announced. No change in operation 
policies of the firm is contemplated, Mr. 
Mennel said. 

The Mt. Vernon mill has a capacity of 
90 sacks daily and its property includes 
siorage facilities for 150,000 bu. of grain. 
C. §. Coup, 82-year-old miller associated 
with the Northwestern Co., has completed 
5’ years in the industry and was recently 
voted an honorary life membership in the 
Toledo Board of Trade. 


MILL AND ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 
Our Service Includes 
Dust Collectors Feed Hoppers 
Malt Cleaners Elevator Casings 
Reels, Bins, Tanks Elevator Legging 
Spark Choke Damper Elevator Heads 
Fire and Dust-Proof Elevators 
Conveyors and Fittings 
General Sheet Metal Work 
Building Special Machinery 
L. BURMEISTER COMPANY 
4535 W. MITCHELL STREET 
MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


Sun-Cured and 
Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING AND 
MILLING CO. 

LAMAR, COLORADO 


ST. LOUIS, MO.” 
CHANDLER, ARIZ. 


OYSTER SHELL 
MEAL and FLOUR 


99 25/100 PURE CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MTS. 
FOR YOUR | PILOT FOR YOUR 
MASH FEED | MASH FEED 


| 


Used by many manufacturers of the Nation's Quality 
Feeds. 


We can make prompt shipment of straight cars of 
meal and flour. 


If you cannot use a straight car of meal or flour, 
pe not include some in your next carload of medium 


and chick size PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell? 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


New Rochelle, N. Y. e Morgan City, La. e St. Louis, Mo. 
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DEHYDRATED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Distributors For 


Minnesota, North Dakota 
South Dakota and 
Northern Wisconsin 


© 
ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF 


STALEY’S civic 
NOPCO 
ARMOUR'S 


Cc PACIFIC MOLASSES Co’s. 
Cane Blackstrap Molasses 
O MANAMAR 
OMALASS 
T 
S WRITE TO 
MANEY BROTHERS 
M M MILL & ELEVATOR Co. — 
R R 
irst time! 
T T THIS SUMMER THERE WILL BE AVAILABLE A BRAND 
re) O NEW INGREDIENT FOR THE FEED INDUSTRY—MADE 
RIGHT HERE IN WISCONSIN. 
M Y DEHYDRATED 
VEGETABLE 
A TRIMMINGS 
K U THIS PRODUCT WILL BE DEHYDRATED BY ONE OF 
E 1 THE LARGEST AND MOST MODERN CANNING PLANTS 
: IN THE COUNTRY. ONLY THE FRESH TRIMMING OF 
GARDEN AND FIELD VEGETABLES WILL BE USED. 
rich in carotone 


rich in minerals 
tastes good — smells good | 


The W. J. Small Sales Co. 4 | 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS AT MILWAUKEE 
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ter introduced visiting trade association 
executives. Following a few remarks from 
Franklin L. Lewi, chairman, New York 
suppliers reception committee, the feed 
men and their wives witnessed an out- 
standing floor show and entertainment pro- 
gram provided through the courtesy of 
members of the New York Produce ex- 
change. 

Vice President Walter Oesterling, Butler, 
Pa., had charge of the Saturday morning 
session which opened with a short talk in 
the work of the Poultry & Egg National 
board by Conrad F. Smith, eastern man- 
ager for PENB. 

“Back to Practical Selling’ was the title 
of the address delivered by O. J. McClure, 
merchandising expert, Chicago, Ill. “You 
don't make money on merchandise—you 
make money on people,” Mr. McClure 
stated. “It’s the decision of people to buy 
from you at a profit that makes money for 
you. The problem of getting people to buy 
from you is a thinking process—not a talk- 
ing process. You have to get people think- 
ing about your merchandise before they 
will buy.” 

Mr. McClure also discounted the old 
notion that anybody can become a suc- 
cessful salesman if he works hard enough 
at selling. “That's not true,”” Mr. McClure 
exclaimed. “You have to teach men how 
to sell. There is no truth in the statement 
that some men are born salesmen. Nearly 
all men who make good in selling had to 
struggle and work hard to get there.” 


TNH 


Shellbuilder az Hens 
Shell builder acc Baas 
Shell 


BAGS 
25 - 50 - 80 - 100 Ibs. 


Shell builder Co. 


SIZES 
Chick - Pullet - Hen 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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“We'd better take it easy, girls. Near as | 
can make out there's only enough feed here 
to last another day!" 


He said that the three fundamentals of 
all salesmanship are: courage, vision, and 
generalship. 

“Vision requires thinking from the other 
person's viewpoint,” explained the speak- 
er. “Courtesy is becoming a bigger prob- 
lem than it used to be. People are de- 
manding and showing more courtesy. Ap- 
pearance of the salesman and his mer- 
chandise are also important. A good per- 
sonality helps but a salesman needs more 
than a good personality to sell.” 

Other “don'ts” cited by Mr. McClure 
were: (1) Don't be late for an appoint- 
ment. (2) Don't talk too loudly or too softly. 


(3) Don't stand too close, or too far away. 
(4) If you make a promise—keep it. (5) 
Watch your language—don’t swear. (6) 
Don’t smoke in the presence of a customer. 
(7) Get the customer’s name right and be 
sure he knows yours. (8) Your approach 
and the first impression you make are 
especially important. 

Following Mr. McClure’s talk a detailed 
explanation of the federation’s new public 
relations program was presented by Execu- 
tive Director Carpenter. 

Mr. Carpenter said that public opinion 
is the most potent factor in America but 
that the feed industry in the Northeast 
had spent very little time or money in in- 
forming the public of the economic services 
it performs. 

“We have a big educational job on our 
hands,” remarked Mr. Carpenter, “and 
the most important reason we need a good 
public relations program is to combat the 
growing propaganda against the middle- 
man.” 

He then went on to explain the purposes 
of the monthly magazine, Business Farm- 
ing, soon to be published by the federa- 
tion. He said the magazine would be owned 
by the federation and controlled by the 
board of directors. The editorial policy 
will be based on the premise that every 
business must have a profit and that farm- 
ers should make a profit from their farms. 

“About 99 per cent of the present farm 
publications color their editorial policy 
with a close tie-up with farm co-ops,” said 
Mr. Carpenter. “We are going to try to 
do a good job of just presenting the facts. 
We aren't going to attack anyone or any 


Cc. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Manufacturers of Praco Products 


VITA-MASTER . 
A SPECIAL 
TURKEY CONCENTRATE 


A complete turkey concen- 
trate, packed in a five pound 
bag. Containing all of the 
necessary and essential vita- 
mins in their maximum po- 
tencies. Write for further 
information and a circular 
describing this new product. 
A trial will satisfy. j 


PRATT CO. 
@ Chicago 4, Illinois 
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group. Our new magazine will be a prac- 
tical medium of carrying advertising mes- 
sages to the farm reader and every feed 
man has an obligation to try to get this 
publication into the hands of his custom- 
ers at the trifling cost of 25 cents per year.” 

Edward G. Rubinoff, Vineland, N. J., pre- 
sided at the noon luncheon and the speak- 
er was Ray B. Bowden, executive vice 
president of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association. Mr. Bowden brought 
the latest news from Washington and de- 
scribed the steps that were being taken in 
an effort to secure removal of price con- 
trols on all grain and grain byproducts. 

The closing session of the convention 
Saturday afternoon was devoted to talks 
by three college men. Prof. J. C. Shaw, 
dairy research department, Maryland State 
college, discussed dairy cattle feeding 
problems and briefly described some of 
the new drugs and hormones being used 
in dairy cattle research. 

Prof. R. V. Boucher, Pennsylvania State 
college, spoke on poultry nutritional needs 
and outlined typical formulas for chicks, 
layers and breeders. 

“The best advice I can give poultrymen,” 
said Prof. Boucher, “is to cull and then 
recull your flocks again. The average hen 
eats about eight pounds of feed a month 
and there are 40,000,000 hens on farms in 
the Northeast. If we could cull out about 
20 per cent of these hens it would save 
64,000 tons of feed that we will need so 
badly for our pullets later on.” 

Dr. Henry Van Roekel, veterinary de- 


Massachusetts 
“What Feed Men Should Know 


partment, 
talked on 
About Poultry Diseases.” He said that 
about 95 per cent of the poultry in the 
Northeast was free from pullorum disease 
but that respiratory diseases such as in- 
fectious bronchitis and Newcastle disease 
were a serious threat to the industry. 

The following were elected to the board 
of directors for three year terms: Edward 
G. Rubinoff, Vineland, N. J.; Caleb P. 
Fulton, Northbrook, Pa.; Leonard G. Bam- 
ford, Midway, Pa.; Dean K. Webster, jr., 
Lawrence, Mass.; and Edward Brick, Bor- 
dentown, N. J. 

Walter F. Oesterling, Butler, Pa., was 
elected a director for a two year term, and 
Henry L. Beaty, Hacketstown, N. J., for 
one year. 

The board of directors re-elected Ken- 
neth E. Eldred, Bainbridge, N. Y., as pres- 
ident; James H. Gray, Springville, N. Y. 
and Mr. Oesterling, vice presidents; and 
Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N. Y., 
executive director. Mr. Carpenter was also 
elected to take over the duties of secretary 
and treasurer. 

Resolutions were adopted appealing to 
congress for the immediate removal of 
price ceilings on all grains, feeds and agri- 
cultural products; expressing appreciation 
to Louis E. Thompson for his long and 
valuable service as secretary and treas- 
urer; and thanking retiring directors Benja- 
min Simmons, Sussex, N. J., and Theodore 
P. Reed, Pennington, N. J., for their services 
on the board. 


State college. 


— backyard 
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the “little farmer”, who is periodically 
visited by the truck drivers on their rounds 
and strictly cash for the bigger customers. 
In the long run this policy has paid divi- 
dends. According to Mr. Perillo: “I have 
built my business on giving the customer 
an honest deal and expecting the same in 
return”. 

Other miscellaneous modern policies 
about ihe Perillo business include keeping 
sufficient space between stacks of grain 
bags to prevent rats from forming nests; 
having truck drivers pass along helpful 
farm hints from one customer to another, 
and maintaining well painted trucks in 
top efficiency. 

With all this Mr. Perillo has long ago 
forgotten what a 10 hour day means. He 
can take it easier now but anytime you 
visit his store you will find him smiling 
and amiable, surrounded by his family, 
sleeves rolled up, and ready to serve satis- 
fied customers as well as is possible. 


@ WILLIAMS FEED MILL, North Adams, 
Mich., has installed a new corn sheller. 


FIRST NEW WHEAT 
The first car of new wheat reached the 
Toledo market July 2, A. E. Schultz, secre- 
tary of the Toledo Board of Trade, has an- 
nounced. The shipment originated at Sulli- 
van, Ind., and was graded No. 1 red win- 
ter, 61 pounds and 13.9 moisture, he said. 
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MERCHANTS CREAMERY CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The new $600,000 feed and seed plant, 
ubove, is now producing 100 tons of for- 
mula feed daily for the Land O'Lakes 
Sreameries, Inc., Minneapolis. Two opera- 
ional units are housed in the building, 
one for feed manufacture and the other 
jor seeds. 

Additional equipment will be installed 
to bring the plant up to full capacity of 
300-400 tons of feed every eight hours by 


September 1, Chester A. Johnson, manager 
of the firm's feed, seed and fertilizer divi- 
sion, has announced. 

Bulk storage capacity of the new plant 
is 150,000 bushels. The mill and elevator 
section contains 20 tanks, 12 which are 80 
feet deep and eight which are 70 feet in 
depth. The warehouse is 240 by 80 feet and 
has a full basement. Three sets of railroad 
tracks serve the new plant. 


Save money and extend your 
production with dependably 
uniform Florida High-Protein 
Cane Molasses which offers 


you these big advantages: 
Exceptionally high in amides and 


1. amino acids and with approximately 
three times as much crude protein as 
average cane molasses. 


2 Rich and well balanced content of 
" Vitamins B,, B, and B, as well as 

Vitamins C, E (fertility factor), H 

=. P-P (Niacin), and Pantothenic 
cid. 


3 High content of digestible carbo- 
" hydrates in form of various sugars 

and polysaccharides, including the very 

nutritious pectin and soluble gums. 


— 


Many minerals and elements essert- 

* tial to animal health including iron, 

calcium, phosphorus, magnesium, potas- 

sium, sodium, chlorine, sulphur, manga- 
nese, aluminum and copper. 


5 Uniformly high quality, plus other 

" advantages of dealing direct with 
producer as we market only our own 
production. 


Ideally located to serve customers 
in the Southeastern territory. 


SUPPLY AVAILABLE for shipment in accordance with W. P. B. regulations 


/nquities 
Solicited 
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UNITED STATES SUGAR CORPORATION 


CLEWISTON FLORIDA 


For EXTRA 
VITALITY 


WHITCOD 

gives you 3000 A units— 

all from pure Cod Liver Oil 
at No Extra Cost! 


Today poultrymen and turkeymen want 
chicks and poults that have the vitality to 
live, grow strong, and develop rapidly. 
They want chicks and poults that are free 
from any vitamin deficiency. 


Get your chicks and poults off to a good 
start. Use WHITCOD “SPECIAL”—a pure 
Cod Liver Oil, Fortified, in your breeder 
mashes. WHITCOD “SPECIAL” is a high 
quality oil with a guaranteed content of 
3,000 Vitamin A and 400 Vitamin D units. 


It will pay you to investigate WHITCOD 
today. Write for our prices and full details. 
* * * 
For general poultry mashes we also havea 
pure Cod Liver Oil, Fortified, that has a 
guaranteed content of 400 Vitamin D and 
2,000 Vitamin A units. Prices and samples 
on each or both of these oils will be sup- 
plied on request. Address Department BW-7 


WHITCOD 


A PURE COD LIVER OIL, FORTIFIED 
Produced under our U. S. and Canadian Patents 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Myerstown, Penna. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
WISCONSIN NEW ENGLAND 
TheWestern Lime & Cement Co. Grandone, Inc. 
Milwaukee, 1, Wisc. Needham, Mass. 
MINNESOTA TEXAS 


George C.Spriestersbach Hannsz Hatchery Supply Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lubbock, Texas 


R WHITMOYER prooucts 
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* from Armour | 


With the feed shortage the worst in 
years, and use of protein meal in 
poultry feed restricted, every feeder 
must pay close attention to the pro- 
ductivity of rations. Poultry raisers 
must have productive pullets that 
will stand up under the strain of 
continuous laying. That may —— 
why good feeders are using all the 
meat protein they can get. 


* 


Good feeders have long 
known that there is “some- 
thing extra” in meat pro- 
teins. And now researchers 
have discovered a substance 
in meat proteins that is 
completely lacking in cer- 
tain vegetable proteins. An 
extremely valuable sub- 
stance... irreplaceable by 
any other form of feed ra- 
tion ingredient known. 


* 


When meat proteins are used to 
supplement chick starter mashes, 
birds grow faster, reach the laying 
stage sooner, undergo less nutri- 
tional setbacks. This is now largely 
accredited to the new Tis i 
unnamed factor contained in meat 
proteins. 


Until Armour and Com- 
pany can meet the tremen- 
dous demand for Armour 
Meat Proteins, we urge you 
to make your share go as 
far as possible. Armour and 
Company will continue to 
allocate available meat pro- 
teins on a fair and square 
“Old Customers Come First” 
basis. 


ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


ARMOUR 


Company 


Armour's Digester Tankage 
Armour’s Meat and Bone Scraps 
Armour’s Special Steamed Bone Meal 


Stassen to Speak at 
National Convention 


Presidential aspirant Harold Stassen of 
Minnesota will be the featured speaker at 
the 50th anniversary meeting of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National association which 
will be held September 3-5 at the Stevens 
hotel, Chicago, Ray Bowden, executive vice 
president, has announced. Mr. Stassen will 
address the convention's banquet session. 

Judge Pelley of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads will headline the general 
session on the second day of the conven- 
tion. He will discuss railroad relations with 
the grain and feed industry. 

Frank Theis will serve as moderator of 


a panel discussion which will consider the 


future of the industry. Dr. Jesness of the 


COCCIDIOSIS 
OR 
BLACKHEAD 


Here is a simple. easy, helpful! 
answer you can give your cus- 
tomers when they are in trou- 
ble—Pay Way Lax-A-Meal. It 
is a special feed which has 
been used successfully for 
years on thousands of chickens 
and turkeys. Many Pay Way 
dealers will be glad to tell you 
how they have used the Pay 
Way Lax-A-Meal idea to win 
customer confidence and good 
will, to build repeat business 
and good profits, too. No mat- 
ter what line of feeds you are 
carrying now, Pay Way Lax-A- 
Meal will fit in and help you. 
Write today for information. 


Oscar Straube, Pres. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


University of Minnesota, Ed Cherbonnier 
and two other industry men will make up 
the panel. ‘ 

Special entertainment features are plan- 
ned for women who attend the convention 
and a number of unusual entertainmeni 
ideas are scheduled for the entire conven. 
tion. 

Final sessions will include addresses by 
a number of nationally known experts 
including Mr. Hale of the Dow Chemica’ 
Co. who will discuss the economic effects 
of chemurgical developments on everyday 
life. 


Name D. A. FitzGeralc 
To World Food Post 


Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, department of agri- 
culture economist, has been appointed 
secretary-general of the International Emer. 
gency Food council, L. A. H. Peters, Nether- 
lands delegate, has announced. The coun- 
cil includes 20 nations with a nine nation 
central committee. It recently took over the 
work of the wartime Combined Food board 

Dr. FitzGerald returned recently from a 
survey of South American food conditions 
which he made with former President Her- 
bert Hoover. According to Dr. FitzGerald, 
the council's first job is to carry on famine 
relief without interruption. He said the 
greatest current problem is the shortage of 
fats and oils which is expected to con- 
tinue throughout most of 1947. 

@ FARMERS UNION CO., Glasgow, Mont., 
has constructed a new feed warehouse. 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Announces 
the return from active 
Service in the U.S. Navy 


LT. TOM G. HILL, Jr. 


in charge of feed activities 


in 
THE STATE of FLORIDA 


and the opening of an office 


708 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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— profit 
4 (Continued from page 74) 


ment and re-arrangement may effect in 
labor savings. 

Since Pearl Harbor retailers generally 
have been forced to get along with such 
equipment as they had. This has caused 
many of them to get in a rut. It is not 
too early now to inventory future needs 
before competition gets the jump. The 
sight of a large-volume business housed 
in a down-at-heels establishment is always 
an open invitation for competitors to set 
up business in the same neighborhood. 

Both fronts and interiors call insistently 
for modernization, if not with the thought 
of increasing business, then as an in- 
surance policy to protect the business now 
enjoyed against pirating by newcomers. 

Even where the retailer leases it may be 
profitable to install a new store front, 
provided that the lease has a long time to 
run and the rental is sufficiently attractive 
to warrant such an expenditure. Even if 
rent is high, a new store front may en- 
hance the location sufficiently to make the 
rent itself less burdensome. Initial out- 
lay should be considered in the light of 
its charge against the remaining life of 
the lease. Such an approach may reveal 
the improvement costs very little when 
pro-rated against each business month. 
In any case, attention may profitably be 
directed to signs and lighting, many of 
which go back almost to the gas-light era. 

In connection with installing new equip- 
ment and modernization, retailers should 
not ignore the fact that such expenditures 
have income tax implications. With in- 
come taxes graduated sharply upward in 
successive surtax brackets (1946 surtax 
rate starts at 17 per cent on the first 
$2,000 of taxable income) depreciation on 
equipment and store fronts and other long- 
term improvements may be written off 
over a period of years, thus reducing the 
amount of the retailer's income tax, or 
stated another way, improvements will 
cost substantially less than what was paid 


"With feed so scarce we just can't take any 
chances these days!" 


for them, due to tax savings. 

Tax-wise, new equipment valued at 
$2,000 and written off on a 10-year basis, 
that is $200 depreciation a year, will repre- 
sent a tax saving of $42 annually to the 
taxpayer in the second surtax bracket 
(surtax 19 per cent, normal tax 3 per 
cent) that is taxable income over $2,000 
and less than $4,000. 

These and many other profit-taking, 
profit-making considerations cry out for the 


serious attention of all businessmen who 


have been scanning the far horizon for 
money-making investment opportunities, 
while blinding themselves to those under 
their own roof. 


BEMISTORY WINS AWARD 

Bemistory, house organ of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., St. Louis, has received an award 
of excellence rating by the Industrial Press 
Association of Greater St. Louis, the press 
group has announced. The magazine was 
one of 25 entered in the competition. Edi- 
tors of the publication are Peggy Englesing 
and Mina Sennott. 


New Killer-Diller—Easy to Use 
NO FUSS...NO MUSS.. NO MIXING  eTuey DIE 


Simply pour liquid Killer-Diller in small con- 
tainers. The sweet smell lures rats to drink. One 
drink and rats go outside to die. Retails at 
$8.00 per gallon. Write for dealer proposition. 


741 N. MILWAUKEE ST. 


@ THEY SMELL IT 
@ THEY SIP IT 


KILLER-DILLER CORP. 


MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 


Brokers 


FEED 


INGREDIENTS 
OELSCH SNS 


Grain & Flour \, 
BOSTON 
HANcock 3115 


GRAIN CO 


3832 Bd. of Trade 


CHICAGO 
WABash 7322 


501 Grain Exch. 
OMAHA 
HArney 1011 


FEED CO; 


NEW SOM 


516 Hodgson Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MAin 5587 y 

oY, 


NCOMMISSION CYA 
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HICK hatching by commercial hatch- 

eries during May was the smallest 
since 1940, the bureau of agricultural 
economics has reported. The national feed 
shortage and comparatively high feed 
prices caused many hatcheries to close 
down completely during the month, the 
report stated. 

Eggs in incubators June 1 were down 
73 per cent from June, 1945 indicating that 
June production will be the smallest in 
years for that month. Chicks booked for 
future delivery were also down 73 per 
cent over a year earlier. 

May hatches totaled 203,070,000 or 35 


down 73 per cent 
from last year 


per cent less than the 310,119,000 hatched 
in May, 1945 and 16 per cent less than the 
1940-44 May average of 242,512,000 chicks. 
Production from January through May of 
1946 totaled 967,021,000 or 11 per cent less 
than production in the same five months 
in 1945. 

General declines have been noted in 
chicks hatched, eggs in incubators and 
chicks booked all over the country. Hatch- 
ing declines ranged from 48 per cent in 


Jacob Rubinof Co. 
Vineland, N. J. 


We Make Machinery More Efficient 


Efficiency, greater production, and lower costs all enter into 
IBBERSON plans for Feed Mills and Elevators. 


Write for particulars. Consultation entails no obligation. You 
can write us in confidence. Send for our FREE book. 


Engineers and Contractors 


TLE. IBBERSON COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn 


New England and the South Central states 
to 25 per cent in the South Atlantic region. 
A 46 per cent decline was reported on the 
Pacific coast, 35 per cent in the Mountain 
states, 33 per cent in the West North Cen- 
tral, 32 per cent in East North Central and 
31 per cent in the Middle Atlantic states. 

Eggs in incubators decreased 87 per 
cent compared with June 1 of last year in 
the West North Central area, 83 per cent 
in New England, 78 per cent in the South 
Central, 77 per cent in the Mountain states, 
66 per cent in the East North Central, 64 
per cent in the South Atlantic, 63 per cent 
on the Pacific coast and 56 per cent in the 
Middle Atlantic states. 

Scarcity and higher costs of feed have 
stopped hatchings for flock placements al- 
most completely, the bureau reported. The 
total number of chickens raised on farms 
this year will show a greater decrease 
than the 7 per cent decrease in June 1 
holdings of young chickens on farms be- 
cause of a much smaller hatch after June 
1 this year compared with last, officials 
predicted. 

Young chicken holdings on June 1 were 
less than a year ago in all parts of the 
country. Commercial broiler chick produc- 
tion is now running far below last year, 
the report stated. The relationships be- 
tween prices of eggs and chickens and cost 
of feed on May 15 were considerably 
less favorable than they were a year ago. 


Borden Co. Purchases 


Armstrong Food Co. 


The Borden Co., New York City, has 
purchased the Armstrong Food Co., Inc., 
which has offices at Sherburne, N. Y. and 
a plant at Danville, Ill., C. F. Kieser, vice 
president of the Borden special products 
division, has announced. The Borden Co. 
plans to add pet foods to its line of live- 
stock and poultry feeds through the acqui- 
sition of the Armstrong properties. 

W. E. Armstrong will continue as presi- 
dent of the new subsidiary. He founded the 
firm in 1944 after serving as vice president 
of Chappel Bros., Inc., Rockford, Ill. and 
president of the Gaines Food Co., Inc., 
New York City. 


“He read that early cut hay gives more pro- 
tein and he just can't wait to get at it!" 
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— handshakes 
(Continued from page 47) 


fine profit and have many friends,” he ex- 
plained. “If I suddenly got money-crazy 
I'd lose both my profit and my friends, be- 
cause unkindness and lack of consideration 
for others never did anybody any good.” 

Saturday is a big day at the Shore Feed 
store for it not only brings more business 
than any other day of the week but it also 
means the Pilot Mountain farm discussion 
session is meeting. This isn’t a formal 
group — it’s just the Saturday afternoon 
bull session that usually holds forth at Mr. 
Shore’s store. It means that customers, 
prospects and Mr. Shore get together to 
agree and disagree on problems of almost 
every sort: farm, feeding, political and 
international. 

“We deal in good talk here as well as 


good feed,” Mr. Shore jokingly explained, 
“and just as one kind of stock requires one 
kind of feed and another a different kind 
so do human beings have their own par- 
ticular conversational needs. 

“We can’t always get the feed we want 
now”, he added, “but we buy the best we 
can get. We feel our customers are our 
friends and are entitled to the best. We 
feature Arcady feeds, but we also handle 
other good brands because we try to keep 
in our store the finest that can be obtained 
in the Carolina mountain country.” 

High in the hills of friendly North Caro- 
lina the schoolteacher-philosopher Marvin 
H. Shore has founded a successful feed 
business. Thanks to honest selling methods 
and an up-to-date merchandising outlook 
Mr. Shore can well enjoy living with the 
cheerful “this is the life’ expression on 
his face. 
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“BRED IN THE NORTH— 
CULLED BY NORTHERN WEATHER" 


JACQUES PROVEN 


@ Sweet Corn Hybrids 
@ Field Corn Hybrids 
@ Open Pollinated Varieties 


Write us about your needs! 
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Cargill, Inc. Acquires 
Community Elevators 


L. L. Crosby, vice president in charge of 
the country division of Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has announced the aquisition of 
Community Elevators, Inc. of Des Moines, 
Iowa, effective July 1, 1946. The purchase 
included elevators at Portsmouth, Redfield, 
Kennedy, Altoona, Runnells, and Cum- 
mings, which are actively engaged in the 
feed industry as well as grain handling. 

Carl F. Swanson, formerly associated 
with Community Elevators has been re- 
tained by Cargill as manager, with head- 
quarters in Des Moines. Robert B. Couch 
will continue in his capacity as assistant 
to Mr. Swanson. 


The 3 


eRYDE’S 


Cream Calf Meal 
(For gruel feeding) 


Cream Calf Flakes 
(For dry feeding) 


@eRESULTS 


Thousands of users save up to 
50% in feeding costs—thanks 
to Ryde’s quality, uniformity, 
dependability and economy. 


eRE-orders 


Recommend Ryde’s Calf Feeds 
—famous for 30 years—and 
get your share of this repeat 
business. 


SOLD THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago, Ill. 
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RED BRAND 


DIGESTER TANKAGE 
MEAT AND BONE SCRAPS 
BONE MEAL 


These words must live in 
American business: 


DEPENDABILITY 
SERVICE— QUALITY 


Never has the perform- 
ance of these essentials 
been tested as now. Never 
has a brand identification 
meant more. 


WILSON & CO 
WincX/ 


Kansas City, Chicago, Oklahoma City 
Omaha AlbertLea Cedar Rapids 


HILLTOP 
SULFA-MOR 


Deadly Enemy of 
COCCIDIOSIS 


MORE 
PROTECTION 
FOR CHICKS! 


MORE PROFIT 
FOR 
DEALERS! 


Hilltop Laboratories’ SULFA-MOR, which con- 
tains 100% Sulfaguanadine and Sulfathiazole, is 
a No. 1 combatant against Coccidiosis outbreaks, 
since all types of coccidia and Coryza (head 
colds) that may attack poultry yield to SULFA- 
MOR. One pound of SULFA-MOR should be 
mixed with 100 pounds of mash and fed for 3 or 
4 days. SULFA-MOR is used also for ‘“‘Necro” 
in SWINE, Scours in CALVES and Coccidiosis 
and enteric infections in LAMBS. 


ALL HILLTOP POULTRY AIDS 


with the Hilltop Laboratories’ trademark are 
dependable and effective, and made of the high- 
est-quality medicinals, compounded by experts. 
ALL HILLTOP LABORATORIES’ PRO- 
DUCTS ARE GOOD SELLERS! 


LABORATORIES | 


Mids to Poultry Health 


718 Washington Ave. N., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


future busine 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 


General Offices: Chicago, lll., Service Offices: Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Conkeys 


Y-0 FEEDS 


are today short 
in the 


“QUANTITY” 


you want but 
they are never short 
in the 


“QUALITY” 


your customers want. 
More and more feeders 
know 
"It Pays to Follow 
the Y-O Way" 


The G. E. CONKEY CO. 


6761 Broadway Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Mills: Cleveland, O.; 
Toledo, O.; Nebraska City, Neb. 


That Old Malady 


by EMIL J. BLACKY 


If you're getting sort o' dreamy, 

And your office is a cell, 

Where you move with pain and tor- 
ture, 

And your mind is shot to hell. 


If you start—a havin’ visions 
And your desk looks like a lake 
That nestles among pine trees 
With mosquitoes hard to shake. 


If your help gets kinda jittery 
And they ask you for a raise 
Which you grant without objection 
With that far-off, starry gaze. 


If you quit your evening poker 
And browse glumly in your den, 
Sorting all your fishing tackle 
With a craving, burning yen 


If your wife gets understanding 
And gently strokes your hair, 
Suggesting trips and visits 

To almost everywhere. 


Why, you don’t need a doctor 
Though your eyes are in a glaze; 
Brother—you're just human— 
You've got “vacation daze!” 


Name Halter President 
Of Bean Dealers Group 


T. J. Halter of Denver was elected presi- 
dent of the Rocky Mountain Bean Dealers 
association at the organization's 29th an- 
nual meeting held recently at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Fred Simpson, jr., Colorado 
Springs, was elected vice president and 
J. W. Jackson, Denver, was chosen as 
treasurer. 

Elected to the association’s board of di- 
rectors were: Neil Jensen, Albuquerque, 
N. M.; Matt Rodney, Fort Morgan, Colo.; 
Al Epler, Eaton, Colo.; Grant Hartman, 
Denver; G. G. Willson, Greeley, Colo.; Ray 
Hursh, Riverton, Wyo.; and Dave Lupher, 
Minatare, Neb. 

More than 175 members were present for 
the 1946 meeting which was held at the 
Antlers hotel, Colorado Springs. 

—_— e— 
@ R. R. WILES & CO., Nashville, Tenn., 
have begun construction of a new grain 
elevator and warehouse. 


FERNSTROM RESIGNS 

R. C. Fernstrom has resigned as sales 
and store supervisor of the west central 
district for the farm service division of 
General Mills, according to an announce- 
ment by L. R. Jamison, division president. 
Mr. Fernstrom, who is well known in the 
feed and farm supplies field, will establish 
his own business. 
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POULTRY & EGG NATIONAL BOARD 


208 West Washington Chicago 4, iflinois 


Pictured here is the “Fryer Chicken” 
folder prepared by PENB and designed to 
keep the American public eating a record 
amount of fryers, broilers, and roasters. 
Copies of this beautifuly illustrated two- 
color folder are available to members of 
the industry through the board’s Chicago, 
New York, and Boston offices and are be- 
ing distributed at cost price of $1.00 per 
100 copies. 

@ V. R. KERSEY, Ravenna, Neb., has 
opened the Ravenna Seed & Feed store. 
@ J. W. STACKHOUSE, Etna Green, Ind., 
president of the Etna Lumber & Elevator 
Co., died June 10. 

BROWER CO. LAUDED 

The effective use of plastics in the manu- 
facture of poultry equipment by the Brow- 
er Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., has 
been lauded in a recent issue of Plastics 
Progress, house organ of the Chicago 
Molded Products Corp., Chicago. Fully 
illustrated, the three page article was writ- 
ten by J. W. Stokes, editor of the magazine, 
who made a special trip to Quincy to 
learn how the Brower Co. was utilizing 
Plastic materials in poultry equipment. 
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CAMEL 


WHEAT MIXED FEED 


for 


Poultry-Dairy Cows-Pigs 
EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


“All in 


one bag” 


Minnesota 


DISTRIBUTORS OF..... 


® Cream of Corn Gluten Feed 

SMALL’S Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal 

® VICO Meat Scraps and Steam Bone Meal 
@® BLATCHFORD’S Calf Meal and Pellets 


BLATCHFORD'S Vitadine 


Inquiries Solicited 


GREEN-MISH CO. 


INC. 


FEED AND GRAIN 


613 — 15th St., N. W. 
Phone Naticnal 8390 


Washington 5, D. C. 


PURINA 
FRANCHISE 


HUB OF A PROFITABLE 
FARM SUPPLY BUSINESS | 


Many Purina Dealers are 
serving more customers bet- 
ter and reaping far bigger 
profits by becoming Purina 
farm supply centers. They’re 
selling Purina Chows plus 
Purina Sanitation Products 
and Farm Supplies. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


“/he | 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. i 


ED 


BETTER Mill Machinery 


The Kelly-Duplex line is built to do 
dependable work, day in and day out— 


and you'll reap the benefits of bigger 
profits through lowered operation costs 
and more satisfied customers. A complete 
line of feed mill and elevator equipment, 
ruggedly constructed of welded steel for 


longer life and greater 
durability. It’s guaranteed 
for your protection. 


The Duplex Mill and Mfg. Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


cRYER” 
| 
SU RINA Chows & 
—— 
| | 
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FEED GRAINS . .. FOR THE FEED TRADE 


MULLIN & DILLON CO. 


Reliable Grain Merchants 


Main Offices — Minneapolis 
Telephone Main 3384 


FEED PLANT MACHINERY 


New and improved Howell Feed Plant 
Machinery is rolling out of our factories 
in steady volume. But unsettled conditions 
ey) THE PERFECTION which hamper expansion of production, 
SCALPER is 3 ma- coupled with heavy demand prevents mak- 
— in one . - - ing immediate delivery of all equipment. 
eeder, scalper, mag- If yo ill d . : 
you will need new equipment in the 
metal, sturdy con- near future we suggest that you order now 


struction. to insure delivery in time for your re- 
WRITE FOR quirements. 
FOLDER 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 

Mt. Airy Gran-I-Grit 

Nopco A & D Feeding Oils 
Vada-Zorb Poultry Litter 

Clear Quill Livestock Mineral 
Blatchford's Vitadine 20 

Clear Quill Poultry Concentrates 
Leader Peat Litter FOR TOP QUALITY. 


Small's Dehydrated Alfalfa Meals : 
Waterloo Hog Feeds . PURE REEF 


Servall Stazdry Poultry Litter OYSTER SHELL 


Marblehead "98" Calcium Carbonate 
V-C Phospho-Tobacco Fertilizers 
Royal Oak Charcoal = SPECIFY « 


BRAND 


Waterloo Mills Company a 


Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors 


WATERLOO IOWA 


NORTHWEST REPRESENTATIVE 


VANDEVER-ANSLEY Go. 
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—lem jones 
(Continued from page 44) 


side, Lem limped off the field. 

As he, Mickey, Joe, and Skid Ward, the 
veteran trainee at the Hickory Grove Feed 
store drove to Lem’s home for the big 
after-game dinner they knew awaited 
them, Joe commented: 

“I wonder who pulled that calf-bellowing 
stunt when “Buck” Buckner was battin’ in 
the ninth? Seems it just had him buffa 
loed.” 

He looked at Mickey as he said it. Bu‘ 
the office boy shrugged his shoulders look- 
ing as innocent as a new born babe. 

Inside his shirt, however, nestled the 
calf-bellowing gadget he had smooched 
from the Hickory Grove Feed store prem- 
ium stock. 

And he gloated inside with pride for dis 
covering that there was one thing ‘Buck’ 
Buckner couldn't stand and that was the 
bellow of a calf. 

“Aw, shucks,” he said. “It was a swel! 
game. And look how good the farmers fee! 
about winning. Betcha we do a big busi- 
ness next week.” 

Joe turned to look again at Mickey, and 
the expression on Joe’s face was not of 
ene who has been completely duped. Not 
by any means. He knew Mickey too wel! 
for that. 


Lindsey-Robinson & Co. 


Plans New Additions 


Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Roanoke, Va., 
will construct additions to its plant and 
offices to double present capacities, C. G. 
Lindsey, jr., president of the firm, has an- 
nounced. The construction program in- 
cludes a new office building, expanded 
laboratory, and a new loading and storage 
unit. All construction will be of glass brick, 
concrete, stone and brick. 

When completed the feed plant will 
have four independent mixing units with 
a combined capacity of 1,320 tons every 
24 hours. Flour capacity will be doubled 
to 1,000 barrels daily. A fourth floor will 
be added to the feed plant, two new floors 
to the flour mill and a third floor will be 
built on the flour mill warehouse, Mr. Lind- 
sey said. 

The company has been installing new 
milling machinery since December, 1945, 
and has expanded its laboratory to do 
biological research on experimental poul- 
try feeding and for the testing of newly 
developed feeds. 

Total cost of the building program is 
estimated at nearly $150,000, Mr. Lindsey 
said. 

@ WOLFKILL FEED & SEED CO., Monroe, 
Wash., has purchased the feed store a! 
Sultan from Harry Totten. 
SPECIAL MIXER BULLETIN 

Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., has 
issued a new bulletin describing unusual! 
uses for its individually designed mixers 
manufactured to meet specific mixing prob- 
lems. Copies of the new special Mixer 
bulletin, SM-346, are available on request 
from the company. 
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; Anderson Chick Boxes and Hatchery 
Supplies 


Joins Lee Ca. 


Retail Price 


KILL THAT RAT 


WITH 


TAT 


TAT Formula 83 is sure death to rats 3 different 
ways...as a dry feeding bait, a drinking bait, or 
a tracking bait. Contains ANTU, sensational new 
rodenticide so powerful one lick kills Norway rats. 
Unconditionally guaranteed! 

SPECIAL DEALERS’ TRIAL OFFER 
Just pin a dollar bill with this'ad to your letterhead 
and mail today for 4 oz. test package of TAT 
Formula 83. Try it in your mill. If you're not 


@ Introductory size $ .35 
12 ted on card packed 
2 doz. 
@ 4 oz. can (farm size) 
packed 1 doz. 1.00 
@ Shaker top can of concentrate 
powder packed 1 doz. 1.00 


Usual Trade Discounts 


convinced, we'll send your dollar back. 


O.E. LINCK CO., INC., Montclair 2, N. J. 


DR. J. F. OLNEY 


Dr. J. F. Olney, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of animal pathology and hygiene at 
the University of Nebraska agricultural 
ccllege, has joined the research staff of the 
George H. Lee Co., Omaha, the firm has 
announced. He will continue his work in 
bacteriology and pathology, specializing 
in the development and production of 
remedies. 

Dr. Olmey served with the veterinary 
reserve corps in World War I and later 
taught bacteriology at Pennsylvania State 
college. Before coming to Nebraska he also 
served as chief of dairy and food inspec- 
tion at South Bend, Ind. 


General Mills Launches 


Save the Feed Program 


General Mills, Inc., through its Larro 
research farm at Detroit, has launched a 
“Save the Feed” program which it be- 
lieves will help conserve feed and get the 
maximum value from the available feed 
supplies. The company has issued a num- 
ber of booklets which stress the essential 
points in a workable save-the-feed plan. 

“Making Feed Go Farther”, the newest 
booklet, lists six basic requirements of 
practical feed saving: (1) Cull flocks and 
herds closely; (2) Handle and store feed 
carefully; (3) Don't fill poultry hoppers too 
full; (4) Feed each cow according to pro- 
duction utilizing roughage; (5) Give small- 
er birds and animals a chance at feed 
troughs; (6) Follow feeding directions. 


OPEN NEW OFFICE 

The Howe Feed & Grain Co., Albany, 
N. Y., has been opened by W. M. Howe, 
formerly vice president of the Merchants 
Feed Corp. of Albany. Mr. Howe will 
handle brokerage and jobbing of feeds 
and grains. His office is located at 90 
State street, room 518. 
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FOR EXTRA PROFITS 


Mix Your Own Feeds! 


Above-and- 
Below-Floor 
Models 


3 SIZES: 
700 Ib. 
2,000 Ib, 
3,000 Ib. 
Capacities 


30 Days 
Trial 


= 


BROWER «wuir.winn” MIXER 


Many feed dealers increase their profits 50 c per 
bag and upwards by mixing their own brand of 
feeds with the BROWER WHIRLWIND MIX- 
ER ... quickly pays for itself! Mixes a perfect 
blend in 10 to 20 minutes — 16 full batches in 
normal 8-hour day — at a power cost of less than 
5c per ton. Heavy welded-steel construction ... 
gives years of service. Write .:.°""* 


BROWER MFG. CO., 369 N. 3rd., Quincy, Il 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


Brokers of... 


QUALITY FEED 


U. M. C. Calcium Carbonate — Feed Mixing Limestone 
Limestone Grit — Bentonite — Oil Meals 


Mill Feeds — Packing House By-Products 


UNITED FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


205 W. WACKER DR. 


INGREDIENTS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE 
STANDARD 
OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


BRINGS YOUR ELEVATOR LEGS UP TO 
THEIR HIGHEST POTENTIAL CAPACITY 


PATENTED 
a The scientifically built 


“Nu-Hy” grain bucket has won an 
enviable reputation among grain 
elevator operators. It has saved 
many vital man hours, cut costs, 


Letus makea free 
capacity analysis 
of your elevator 


leg. Write on our 


Sif and has increased capacities where- 
orm 


ever installed. 


Screw Conveyor Corporation 


PRODUCTS 


CARUS MANGANESE| 
IN FEED 
STOPS 
PEROSIS 


Add Carus 
Manganese to 
Mashes you mix [i 

and sell. Stock Carus Manganese a those 
who mix their own. It’s the anti-perosis 
element absolutely needed in all growing 
and breeding mashes to prevent Perosis. 
short legs, short wings, parrot beak. Write 
for free bulletin and prices. 


CARUS CHEMICAL CO., 


MILLIGAN & SON, INC. 


Sioux City, lowa 
Brokerage Department—C. S. Milligan, Mgr. 


Ingredients — ALFALFA MEAL 
and OYSTER SHELL 


Distributor for 


CELACTO 
The Lactic Acid Concentrate 


cal CHARLEY for Service! 


Phone 86549 at Sioux City, lowa 


Shippers of ... 
BALED ALFALFA AND 
UPLAND PRAIRIE HAY 

SUNCURED ALFALFA MEAL 


operating five portable alfalfa 
grinders now booking for future 
shipment. 


LLOYD MORRISON 


UNITED BLDG. SALINA, KANSAS 
Phone 4300 


BUYERS 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 


In Any Size Quantities 
Wire Us Your Offerings 


C. J. Martenis Grain'Co. 


Produce Exchange @ New York City 


FERTILIZER 


for the 
FEED TRADE 


write 


UNION SERVICE 
COMPANY 


117 E. Wilson Madison, Wis. 


CABLE ADDRESS “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER GRAIN 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1927 


Receivers Shippers 
Exporters 
Export and Domestic 
Forwarders 


Members All Leading Exchanges 


Baltimore 2, Md. 
Chamber of Commerce 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


SWIFTIDE Blended Fish Oil 
BIG CHIEF Meat Scraps 
Brewer's Dried Grains 
Linseed Meal © Malt Sprouts 
S Mill Feeds 
a CORN OIL MEAL 
L CORN GLUTEN MEAL @ 
FE CORN GLUTEN. FEED 
S SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


— SAVE FUEL! 
Clean your furnaces, 
stoves, brooder 


stoves, flues and 
chimneys with 


SOOTOFF 


A scientific prepara- 
tion designed to elimi- 
nate costly fire scale and soot. 

Non-Inflammable — Non-Explosive 
Write today for trade prices. 


VAL-A COMPANY 


700 W. Root St., Chicago 9, Ill. 


Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


DEMON 


Steamed 
Rolled Oats 


Des Moines Oat Products Co. 


Walter Berger, Pres. Des Moines, Ia. 


CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 


POULTRY FEEDS 
STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 
GOOD 
CORN and OATS 


For 


WISCONSIN TRADE 


Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 
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Service department for our readers. 
Low Rates: 50c per line; minimum, 
four lines including heading. 


FEED MIXER FOR SALE 
One ton capacty—floor level feej has motor 
—latest style machine—used short time. Write 
KD-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


HAMMER MILL FOR SALE 
Has 50 H. P. motor—used only short time. 
Like new. Bargain for cash. Write BA-120, c/o 
fhe Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


CORN CUTTER FOR SALE 
Cutter—grader—polisher—aspirator, 3000 Ib. 
per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write LE-21, 

-/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 

Have a number of good, going country eleva- 
ors for sale in Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois. Some 
will pay for themselves in one year with good 
management. Owned mostly by older men want- 
ing to retire. If you want to buy, see or write 
as your needs. Availability of most of our plants 
sot publicly known. Mid-West Business Ex- 
change, 20114 N. Michigan St., Plymouth, 
‘indiana. 


WANTED 
Man to supervise group of retail feed stores 
Western area. Must be good merchandiser. Ex- 
perience in feed, farm equipment and supplies 
oreferred but not necessary. Exccllent position 
‘or right party. Write fully. Box MA-600, The 
feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


HAMMER MILL FOR SALE 
New Jacobson Universal Hammer mill—com- 
olete—75 HP motor, etc. Quick delivery. Write 
Box MH-126, The Feed Bag, Milwaukce 2, Wis. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

If you have experience in the country eleva- 
‘or business and are ambitious to own your own 
plant, we have one to fit most any size invest- 
ment. Located in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
Southern Michigan. Many are bargains. Write 
Mid-West Business Exchange, 20114 N. Michi- 
gan St., Plymouth, Indiana. 


Hatching Year ’Round — All Popular Breeds 
* * * U.S. Approved — Pullorum Tested. Re- 
liable Source For Nutritional Research Labora- 
tories. Morris Hatchery, 860 West Jackson St., 
Morris, Ill. 


UNIVERSAL YEAST 
Yeast enzymes are a great digestive aid in 
hog, poultry and daily feeds. Rice Laboratories, 
Dassell, Minn. 


FOR SALE 
24 inch Robinson mill. Two-20 HP motors and 
starter. Fine shape. Write Ray R. Fitzgerald, 
P. O. Box 188, Janesville, Wis. 
FOR SALE 
Completely modern, newly rebuilt and equip- 
ped feed mill with or without modern two bath- 
room house. Excellent business in best of Cen- 
tral Illinois territory. Owner forced to sell be- 
cause of health. Write Box JF-177, c/o The Feed 
Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
Feed business located in the town of Noble, 
Illinois, complete with mixer and grinder, corn 
cracker, sheller and other machinery. Formerly 
the Noble Milling Co., Noble, Illinois. If inter- 
ested, contact the Shultz Seed Company, Inc., 
P. O. Box 207, Olney, Illinois. 


@ GREAT WEST GRAIN & SEED CO., Fort 
Worth, Tex., has completed construction of 
a new grain elevator at Inadale. 

@ THOMAS GABRIEL, Pound, Wis., has 
purchased the Pound Feed Mill from Jo- 
seph and Ruby Shevy. 

WHEELER LEAVES GRAIN BRANCH 

William A. Wheeler has resigned as 
chief of the seed marketing division of the 
PMA grain branch to become director of 
research for the Field Seed Institute of 
North America, the department of agricul- 
ture has announced. Mr. Wheeler had been 
associated with the department since 1916. 
He recently served as United States rep- 
resentative on the seed committee of the 
Combined Food board. 


@ RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., has 
opened a feed store in conjunction with its 
mill at Jerseyville, Ill. 


Minnesota Girl Flour 
AND MILLFEEDS 


Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 


General Offices @ Minneapolis 


Gopher State 
Feed Co. 


M. J. AND MARSHALL BEAUBAIRE 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Reliable Shippers for a Quarter Century 


Millfeeds 


Pulverized 
Oats and 
Barley 


STATE BANK BLDG. 
75 STATE STREET 


MERCHANTS FEED CORP. 


Representing Reputable Sellers to Responsible Buyers 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Receivers, Shippers and Elevator Operators 


Consignments Solicited 


ELECTRIC STEEL ELEVATOR Division of 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


: 
| SNOW WHITE 

G00D NEWS!) BRAND 

WIRE 
WRITE | 

OR PHONE 


SNOW WHITE (Hen-Chick-Pul- 
let) in self-selling paper 80's at 
lower prices! 
Also: Hen-Chick-Pullet-Meal-Flour 
new cloth 100’s. 
EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN COMPANY 
Sales Agents: White Shell Corporation 


MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR — Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings — write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 


FISH 
fort Poultry Feed 


MARDEN'WILD CORP. 


501- COLUMBIA STREET-SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
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Enjoy .. 
YEAR ROUND 
SATISFACTION 


with 


EAGLE 
FEEDS 


for 


All Poultry and 


Livestock © 


Mash or Pellets 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
NEW ULM, MINN. 


Quality Manufacturers for 90 
Years 


Tis sketch shows how to convert 
water pressure into compressed air 
without the use of a pump or any other 
equipment aside from a “pressure con- 
tainer” of some kind. 

Every once in a while there is an emer- 
gency need for compressed air and the 
usual way is to go helplessly without it 


it AIR VALVE because there is no 
+ 


air compressor. But 

in most cases, by ex- 
COMPRESSED 
AIR 


ercising a little inge- 
nuity as shown here, 
compressed air is 
obtainable. 

The sketch shows 
how any ordinary 
water tank can be 


— ~-F water utilized. It will serve 


the purpose very 
nicely, provided it 
won't leak. The 


method of operation 
is simple, as follows: 
Close the air valve 
at the top and al- 
DRAIN low water to enter 
at the bottom. When the trapped air at- 
tains the same pressure as the water in 
the city water main, the inflow of water 
will cease. 
The compressed air can then be used 


From 
WATER MAUI 


Chamber of Commerce 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


LATTIN COMPANY, Inc. 


Jobbers Feed Stuffs — Manufacturers Representatives 


SEA PEP 


327 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


ANK CARS - BARRELS - DRUMS — 


QUALITY. AND SERVICE UNENCELLED 


N 


water pressure to 
compressed air 


by F. W. MADISON 


for any purpose such as paint spraying, 
filling automobile tires, bicycle tires, dust- 
ing, blowing scale out of radiators and 
starting diesel engines. 

As soon as the tank is full of water, 
drain the water out and repeat the process. 


HOW TO COUNT AND CHECK 
REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE 


This writer has hit upon a handy kink 
for counting and checking r.p.m. by simply 
listening to the tick of a watch while ob- 
serving the rotating member of the ma- 
chine being checked. 

For example, my dictating machine is 
supposed to rotate 100 r.p.m. I hold my 
watch to my ear and know that the wheel 
of the dictating machine should make one 
r.p.m. every time the watch ticks three 
times. Most watches tick 5 times per sec- 
ond or 300 times per minute. Therefore, by 
means of your watch you can easily check 
anything that must rotate 300, 200, 100, 50 
or 30 times per minute, or any other num- 
ber of times divisible by or into 300. Try it 
and you will agree that it is very easy. 

For an odd number of r.p.m. not divisible 
by or into 300, a pendulum can be made 
quickly by tying a weight onto the end of 
a cord. Suspend the weight and adjust the 
length of the cord until it is “just right,” 
giving as many oscillations per minute as 
there should be r.p.m. or multiple of the 
r.p.m. desired. Then fasten the cord at that 
length. You now have a permanent gage 
for checking the r.p.m. at any time, and 
your checking will be accurate. You can 
do the checking in a few seconds whereas 
by other methods that are commonly used 
it usually takes much longer. 


Purchase Half Interest 
In Wheat Products Co. 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago, has purchased a half interest in 
the Wheat Products Co., Jefferson City, Mo., 
and has contracted for the firm's entire 
output of wheat gluten, Louis Ware, presi- 
dent of the minerals corporation, has an- 
nounced. The purchase was made to in- 
sure a continuing supply of raw materials 
for the amino products division of Inter- 
national Minerals, Mr. Ware said. 

The -new Wheat Products Co. is con- 
structing a new million dollar gluten plant 
at Jefferson City, Mr. Ware announced. 
Gluten produced at the plant will be used 
in the International amino products plant 
at Rossford, Ohio. 

— 
@ HOLDER GRAIN CO., Holder, IIl., has 
been purchased by Allison & Co., of Elk- 
hart. 
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DR. H. L. WILCKE 


Dr. H. L. Wilcke, formerly head of the 
poultry husbandry department at Iowa 
State college, has been appointed man- 
ager of the general poultry and hatchery 
department of the Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, Grafton Lothrop, chow products 
departments manager, has announced. Dr. 
Wilcke served three years in the army in 
World War II as a nutrition officer and 
was American representative at the four 
power conference setting up food stan- 
dards for Vienna. 


Colby Heads Exchange 


At Hutchinson, Kan. 


C. W. Colby, Colby Grain Co., has been 
elected president of the Hutchinson (Kan.) 
Board of Trade to succeed P. M. Clarke, 
the organization has announced. George 
Bidwell, formerly manager of Wolcott & 
Lincoln and now head of his own firm, was 
elected vice president. 

Members elected to the board of direc- 
tors were: A. W. Estes, D. B. Frazee, J. V. 
Fleming, H. A. Davis, A. P. Haury, H. C. 
Morton and Mr. Clarke. The new directors 
then re-elected W. T. Macauley as secre- 
tary and Mr. Clarke treasurer. 

@ FRANK BLAKE, Eldon, Iowa, has pur- 
chased Scott Sirles’ feed mill building. 

@ ROY DISNEY, Hadley, Ind., has pur- 
chased the D. F. Martin & Son feed and 
coal business at Danville. 

GEMBERLING RESIGNS 

Don Gemberling, Spokane, Wash., has 
resigned as secretary of the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers association to become 
cssociated with Kerr Gifford & Co., the 
firm has announced. Mr. Gemberling’s 
resignation was effective July 1. He served 
ces secretary of the association for six 
years and will continue to make his home 

_in Spokane. 
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THE FACT 

SUPERIOR 

SEED OATS “DP”. "OK" "CC". 

SINCE 1912 ELEVATOR CUPS 

hi 

year, insisting that it has will 

no equal. LAST LONGER 
Write for free catalog or have 


prices on any quantity of 
seed from a bushel to a 
car load. 


GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more 
efficiently at less cost 
than other elevator 
cups. 


THE O & M SEED CO. 


OHIO 
GROWERS 


GREEN SPRINGS, WRITE TO: 


K. |. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
analysis form No. 20 


Poultry * Hog Dairy & Turkey Feeds 
START RIGHT + STAY RIGHT 


HONEGGERS’ & CO. FAIRBURY, IL 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


° FEED JOBBERS e 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Distributors of: 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Hubinger (Keokuk) 
Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg’s Hominy Feed 
Hercules Dried Whey 
Wheat Germ Oil 
Wheat Germ 
Calf Manna 
Stonemo Granite Grit 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


BRANCH OFFICE 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


CLO-TRATE PRODUCTS 


Fortified Cod Liver Oil and 
Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 


SUNSET BRAND FEED 
(an exclusively milk product) 
High in flavin. milk albumen, 
and milk minerals. za 
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National Distillers Products Corp. 
National Food Co. 83 


DRY VITAMIN 


GS- 


|CO.| COVERS 


SAVE MONEY 
with 


SEA-COLL 


Pep Up Pigs and Hogs with 
TON-A-POR 


Fed by Hog Men for Many Years 
INGREDIENTS 
Areca Nuts Kamala Ameri- 
can Worm Seed e Galangol Root 
e Quassia Mandrake Cop- 
per Sulphate e« Sulphur e Nux 

Vomica and Foenugreek. 


Val-A Company 700 W. Root St. Chicago 9, Iii. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 
DREYER COMMISSION CO. 


(At it since ’92) 
414-415 Merch. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Feed Ingredients 
of all Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 


Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


PURE OLD PROCESS 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield & Co. 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


National Molasses Co. 110 
National Oil Products Co. ............................ 59 
Nellis Feed Co. 101 
New England By-Products Corp. .-...--.--------- 78-79 
Co. 101 
sn ort ast Fee ill 112 
Albers Millin ig 11 Northern Milling Co. 94 
Northrup, King & Co. 86 
mobur i 
rmour ° 100 © & M Seed Co 111 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. .. 100 
& Unc. 4 Oyster Shell Products Corp. 95 
, Pay Way Feed Mills 100 
E. R. Bacon Grain Co. 109 Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill Co. 113 
W. M. Bell Co. .......... 82 Prater Pulverizer Co. 89 
Co. W. C. Pratt Co. 97 
iloxi Grit P ier P. M 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 2 Purina Mills io 
The Borden Co. 
Brower = Co. +e Quaker Oats Co. 90 
Bunge Elevator 10 
L. Burmeister Co. 95 Milling Co. 
Calcium Carbonate Co. 18 
Capital Flour Mills 109 
argill, Inc. 
Carus Chemical Co. 108 4 
Central Mills, Inc. 24 Sea Board Sales Ba 112 
Co. Seedburo Equipment Co. 75 
erbert A. \lonne aa Chemical Corp. 42 
Collet-Week-Nibecker, Inc. -........--.-------------------- 48 W. J. Small Sales Co. 96 
canty R. Squibb & Sons 23 
Corn Products Sales Co. 94 ln Conveyor Corp. 108 
Staley Milling Co. 108 
Dawe’s Products Co. 45 A. L. Stanchfield & Co. 112 
Day Co. 12 Standard Brands, Inc. 20 
Moines Oat Producis Co. 108 Stearns Magnetic 62 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. -... 108 Stone Mountain Grit Co... 17 
Peder Devold Oil Co. -... 113° Stratton Grain Co. 92 
Donovan Feed Co. .......... 101 Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 3 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co. 411 
Commission és. 1 2 uperior Packing Co. 112 
Duplex Mill g. Co. T 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine, -....... 54 
agle Roller Mills -. obacco By-Product: h 
Electric Steel Elevator 109 & Corp., Inc. .. 81 
Eriez Mfg. Co. 91 Ultra-Life Laboratories, 41 
Ray Ewing Co. .......... 60 Union Service Co. 108 
Excelsior Milling Co. 105 Union Special Machine Co. 114 
Feed Products Co. 107 
Farallone Packing Co. 6 U.S. Sugar Corp. 99 
Feed Supplies 12 
Franke Grain Co. 12. Val-A Co. 108-112 
Fredman Bag Co. ... 114 Vandever-Ansley Co. 106 
Fruen Milling Co. 94 Vi-D-Co. 112 
Vio-Bin Corp. 114 
General Mills, Inc. 46 : 
Golden Eagle Milling Co. -................--.------------ 67 Waterloo Mills Co. 106 
Glidden Co. 69 Werthan Bag Co. 93 
Green-Mish Co. 105 Whitmoyer 50-99 
Gopher State Feed Co. .. 109 I, Willis Corp. 111 
Wilson & Co., Inc. 104 
Hendy Feed Co. 101 Winthrop Chemical Co. 73 
illto aboratories 
easamecs® & Co. i111 @ PACIFIC SUPPLY CO-OP, Merrill, Ore., 
has purchased the Merrill .Mills and the 
Hubbard Milling Co. 9 Deschutes Grain & Feed Co. at Redmond. 
H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co. 10 ae Ce 
nr 102 e MILLSAP FEED STORE, Hominy, Okla., 
Iowa Feed Co. 85 is constructing a new building to house 
i 
Jacobson Machine Works 87 ts new mill. 
Jacques Seed Co. 103 Sa 
pee we @ R. F. CUNNINGHAM CO., Pittsburgh, 
ag Co. 
Kelloge Milling Co. 13 Pa., is planning to construct a 100,000 bu. 
Killer-Diller Corp. 101 
King Midas Flour Mills 1146 
Koelsch Grain Co. -.. 101 * *& SUPREME BRAND ¥* x 
LaBudde Feed & Grain Co. ...................-.--------- 96 
Lattin, Inc. 110 Y-PRO DUCTS 
Leary Grain Co. 112 
Lederle Laboratories 57 
. B. Linck Co., Inc. 107 - a 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co. 33 HERBERT K-CLorine 
ulletin Drill By 
Maney Brothers 96 Philadelphia 7, Pa. se 
Mardin-Wild Corp. 109 
C. J. Martenis 108 
Merchants Creamery Co. 98 
erck o., Inc. 71 
Midwest Business Exchange .....................--.- 112 MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
& Son, Inc. 
. Morrison 0 @ Buyers and Sellers of Country 
Morton Salt Co. -... 16 to “ “ 
Mullin & Dillon Co. 106 Elevator Properties and Feed Mills 
hy Product: 
201%N. Phone 116 PLYMOUTH 
Herman Nagel Co. 44 Michigan St. IND. 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co... 95 


NOW!-Buy SUPERIOR’S-PURE 


Meat and Bone Scraps 


Digester Tankage 
Bone Meal — Blood Meal 


Superior Packing Co. 


LEARY 


GRAIN COMPANY 
1023 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. MINNEAPOLIS 
Bridgeport 1231 
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Bumper Grain Harvest 


| 
gh bumper grin harvest in sow. the WETAMIN oll 


department of agriculture reported July 10. 
Conditions are favorable for a record corn 
crop and near record crops of wheat, oats 


and rice. : 1000 A/400 A.O.A.C. D 
; The corn crop probably will reach 3,- 
341,646,000 bushels compared with the pre- 2000 A/ 400 A.O.A.C. D 


vious record of 3,228,000,000 set in 1944. 
The 1945 crop was 3,018,410,000 bushels 


| and the 1934-44 average was 2,608,499,000 IT A B A a 
bushels. 


The wheat crop is estimated at 1,090,- 


i 0°2,000 bushels compared with 1,123,- 
5 143,000 last year. Soybean, peanut, and 3000-400 OIL 
a flaxseed production, however, is not ex- 
pected to meet the demands. Rye and bar- 
‘ ley crops are also going to be poor, the (A fortified Cod Liver Oil) \, , Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mil 
; department said, possibly the lowest since Hagerman, N 
the drought years of the mid-1930's. 
i if grain crops come through as expected 
the United States will be able to send its 2 
; pledged 250 million bushels of wheat to TRY OUR 
& shortage areas and still ee PECOS SPECIAL 
2 iltry, and dairy products production at ° ‘ 
te vels near those of 1945. Requirements of Reliable, economical, chick - tested IT’S BETTER 


shortage areas after Oct. 1 will continue 


sources of the so essential vitamins 
high but not as high as during the current 


Your inquiry would be appreciated 


ycar, the department estimated. A and D. Pecos Valley 
International Acquires — 147-P Varick St., New York, N. Y. Alfalfa Mill Co. 
Capital Flour Mills 

The International Milling Co., Minnea- PEDER Olt COMPANY, INC. CHANDLER, AREZONA 


Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., officials of both 
firms have announced. Personnel asso- 


| polis, has purchased the Capital Flour 


ciated with Capital Mills will continue with 


the new Capital Flour Mills division of M AL 


International, the officials reported. Paul 
M. Peterson, formerly president of Capital, 


‘ will be general manager of the division. VITAMIN A — VITAMIN: D OILS 
Fs The two mills included in the purchase 

Bi have a combined capacity of 4,200 sacks. VITAMIN A AND D OILS 

| They provide storage space for 550,000 bu. 

_ of grain. Other International mills are VACUUM DRIED PEAT MOSS 


located at Davenport, Iowa; Sioux City, 
lowa; Detroit, Mich.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Green- 


ville, Tex.; Baldwinsville, N. Y.; Salina, PECI AL FE 1] DQ D T 
Kan.; New Prague, Minn.; and Wabasha, S a * 
Minn. 

@ HAVANA RIVER GRAIN CO., Havana, 
Ill, has purchased the Havana Co-op 
Grain Co. properties. 

— 
@ RICKETT GRAIN & FEED CO., Forest 
City, Ill, has purchased the Forest City 


Co-op Grain Co. "We sincerely hope that the situation, now 
@ ANDY ANDERS, Griswald, Iowa, has confronting the milling industry, will improve to 
purchased Ray Collen’s interest in the two a . 
local elevators. the extent where we again will be able to serve 
NEW ALFALFA MILL our mixed car trade with Golden Loaf Flour and 
The Verden Alfalfa Mill Co., Verden, e 
Okla., is constructing a new three unit Mill Feeds. 


alfalfa mill, officials of the firm have an- 
nounced. Three aluminum sheet metal 
buildings will house dehydrating equip- 
ment which has already been ordered. TE N N ANT & H OYT _ fi O. 
Contracts for marketing the plant’s pro- 

ducts have also been signed. Owners of LAKE CITY, MINN. 

the company are: Richard Brown, Parker 
Woodall, and R. E. Flood. 
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STYLE 80600H SEWING HEAD 


Here is Union Special’s heavy duty sewing 

ecod for making tape-bound closures on 
multiwall paper bags and simultaneously run- 
ning a filter cord. It has an automatic me- 
chanical tape cutter. Makes the double locked 
stitch Type 401. Stitch range: 3 to 4 per 
inch. Well designed and sturdily built to give 
smooth, dependable, long life operation. 


ee for large paper bags 


The famous Union Special closure, with the cotto 
filter cord, is a satisfactory method of closing mult:- 
wall paper bags and protecting the contents. Thi; 
closure is produced on large paper bags with the Sty!» 
80600 H sewing head, mounted on a Style 21800 Ii 
bag closing machine. 

The Style 21800 H was specifically designed for th» 
fast, economical closing of paper bags with a pape> 
tape binding. It has a five foot conveyor for easy har - 
dling of bags at the loading end. Both conveyor an:/ 
sewing head adjust vertically to the required bag size. 
The machine has a portable base, a mounting stan:! 

and bracket for the sewing head and powe: 
driven conveyor. 

Write for Bulletin 200, describing the com- 
plete line of Union Special bag closers, sewin;:; 
heads, methods of closure, variety of installations 
and other useful information. UNION SPECIAL. 
MACHINE COMPANY, 448 North Franklin 

Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


ure were proud 
hough me: mate to brag 


Sredman 


OA 4114-330 E CLYBOURN 


Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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ESTABLISHED 1889 


THE TRUTH 


@ More and more feed mixers are using 
REX Wheat Germ Oil in breeding 


rations. 


@ More and more breeders are using 
REX Wheat Germ Oil in breeding 


live stock. 


@ More and more Veterinarians are 
recommending REX Wheat Germ Oil 
in correcting breeding disorders. 


@ Year after year, after year the TRUTH 


is being proved by experience. 


of REX Wheat Germ | 
xperiment have 
gut charge, for such 


Corporation 


Monticello, Hlinois 
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Wr. Feed Dealer ARE YOU GETTING YOUR FULL SHARE 
OF THE MINERAL “PROFIT PIE” IN YOUR LOCALITY? 


It’s there for you! ... Big profits; easy-to-make sales 

. satisfied customers. BUT are mineral feed customers 
passing you by and stuffing the pockets of itinerant farm-to- 
farm salesmen with mineral feed orders that belong to you? 


Here is how you can get the mineral feed business: (1) 
Display and push the sale of Murphy's Minerals. Let your 
customers know they can buy Murphy’s Minerals from you 
—an established dealer — for about one half the price they 
are paying for most minerals. (2) Show your customers how 
Murphy’s Minerals can help them protect the health of their 
livestock, cut feed costs, conserve scarce, high priced grains. 


With other feeds so scarce, you need and can get a BIG 
piece of this ‘‘profit-pie’’ in the feed business. It is there for 
YOU! We will help you get it. 


MURPHY’S Are the Same Minerals That Make 


ALEKO 


LBS 
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MURPHY’S RATES So Effective and So Valuable 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO., BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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Help them get increased dairy profits with 


King Midga Dairy Feeds 


The milk pails tell the story . . . good profits, or better 
profits? When your customers feed King Midas Dairy Feeds, 
they're aiming for better profits. King Midas Dairy Feeds 
are top quality. They're blended from carefully selected 
ingredients, scientifically balanced to provide maximum 
feeding value .. . for increased milk production. 


Feature profit-making King Midas Dairy Feeds. 


APPLE RIVER MILL DIVISION 


Minnesota 


King Mides FLOUR 


ANUFACTURED 
RIVER 


FLOUR MILLS 


KING Mipa 
FEEDS 
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